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To Our Readers 


This issue marks the coming of the JOURNAL under new manage- 
ment. Its readers, however, may be assured that there will be no 
change in the purposes and ideals which have attracted and steadily 
retained the respect and appreciation of so large a proportion of those 
who are devoting their lives to the teaching of religion in our schools 
and colleges. 


Since the responsibility for continuing the publication of the 
JOURNAL was accepted on short notice, some months must elapse 
before all the provisions for smooth operation can be made. Mean- 
while, the supervision of the JoURNAL will be exercised by the edi- 
torial staff of The Homiletic and Pastoral Review, who are fully 
acquainted with the problems and difficulties which beset the teach- 
ing of religion in modern days, and who will strive to further that 
intimate collaboration between the clergy and teaching communities 
which is indispensable if Catholicism is to retain its influence in our 


land. 


The days that lie immediately ahead will undoubtedly demand in- 
creased forethought and intensified exertions from all who are en- 
gaged in the propagation of Christian doctrine. Teaching methods 
especially must be closely scrutinized, for those that were successful 
in peaceful times may prove less effective under adverse social con- 
ditions. Since teaching is an applied art, the efficacy of educational 
methods and tools must indeed be constantly tested in the crucible 
of contemporary experience. Suggestions that seem good on paper 
or in theory are not necessarily successful in the classroom, where so 
many personal factors and other “imponderables” come into play. 


The first office of the JoURNAL should thus be to serve as a forum 
in which the Catholic teachers of the country can discuss their specific 
problems and experiences frankly and freely. Taken as a body, our 
readers unquestionably possess the professional knowledge and ex- 
perience necessary for solving all the problems and difficulties that 
are plaguing educators today. It is necessary only that that knowl- 
edge and experience be pooled so that all aspects of each problem will 
be thoroughly explored and clarified, and subjective impressions cor- 
rected by mutual consultation. It will be the main objective and 
privilege of the JOURNAL to encourage the full discussion of vital 
teaching problems by trained and experienced teachers with a view 
to creating a general understanding which will lead to the evolution 
of the educational policies and methods best suited to our times. 


In conformity with the government regulations demanding a 
reduction in the consumption of paper as compared with 1942, the 
trimmed size of this issue is somewhat smaller than before. The 
economy has, however, been effected by reducing the margins, the 
type page being indeed slightly larger than in former issues. 





Cditorial Notes and Comments 


IN PREPARATION FOR THE LAST THREE 
‘DAYS OF HOLY WEEK 


Many teachers have the habit of devoting a week or 
more of Religious periods to a study of the liturgy of 
the last three days of Holy Week. It is not necessary 
to say that the practice has always been found con- 
ducive to a more active participation in these services. 
Moreover, students are eager to know about them. In 
providing for this study the Religion teacher is furnish- 
ing background for a splendid type of activity learning. 


TEACHING SMALL CHILDREN TO PRAY 


The pre-school child is not too young to learn that 
prayer is thinking about God in a loving way and talk- 
ing to Him. The truly Catholic home has taught the 
child to pray before he starts to school. The home, 
however, usually confines the child’s first prayers to 
those of petition. This is easily understood when one 
realizes that the prayers of the average Catholic are 
predominantly those of request. This, of course, is due 
to inadequate instruction. The teacher of primary 
school children should guide pupils to other kinds of 
prayer—of love (for adoration), thanksgiving, and 
sorrow for sin. Pupils need guidance in praying in 
their own words. Whenever a Religion lesson permits, 
and almost every lesson does, the pupil should be given 
experience in formulating his own prayers in terms not 
only of petition but of thanksgiving and love, and of 
sorrow for displeasing God. Such a practice should 
be directed quietly and without hurry. The teacher 
should avoid any inclination to give her own words and 
ideas to the class. 
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In Lesson I in the First Communion Catechism the 
child learns that “God made me because He is so good. 
. . . God made me to be happy to be with Him in 
Heaven.” These thoughts furnish an opportunity for 
the small pupil to make up a prayer that will say 
“Thank You” to God for making him. Perhaps the 
teacher has introduced her class to the story of Jesus 
blessing children. Without doubt, she has told her 
pupils how God made the angels, the world, man, and 
all things from nothing. As a rule, she continues the 
lesson with such questions as: (1) Who made you? (2) 
Who made all things? (3) Who is our Father in 
heaven? (4) Why did God make you? Here it is most 
appropriate that she guide young learners with a ques- 
tion something like the following: How can you thank 
God for making you (a) when you play, (b) when you 
obey, (c) when you pray? The child is then ready for 
an activity that will give him experience in praying in 
his own words. For instance: “Let us make up a 
prayer that will say Thank You to God for making us.” 
The teacher will ask: “How shall we begin the 
prayer?” She will get suggestions from pupils and 
write or print them on the blackboard. Her next ques- 
tion will be: “What shall we say in the prayer?” Here 
again she will take time for a variety of contributions. 
She will give different pupils an opportunity to make 
their short prayers out loud. She will give all pupils 
an opportunity to make their own prayer silently. She 
will probably close the period with pupil-answers to 
the question : “When would you like to remember to say 
a prayer like this?” Guiding pupils to pray in their 
own words, as well as teaching them the more com- 
monly used prayers, is an essential in the Religion 
curriculum. 


THE PRODUCT OF THE CATHOLIC 
HIGH SCHOOL 


We have just read the five papers on the product of 
the Catholic high school, as it was discussed last Spring 
in Chicago and reported in the Proceedings and Ad- 








































































dresses of the Thirty-ninth Annual Meeting of the 
N.C.E.A.' The Secondary School Department should 
be commended for the selection of this topic for dis- 
cussion. The following are observations and excerpts 
that we made as we read the data and impressions of 
those who contributed to the discussion: 


1. 


11. 
12. 
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Frank discussion of the typical product of a particular Catholic 
high school by the high school and the local colleges should 
contribute to an improvement of religious education at the 
secondary school level. 


Because we “possess untarnished the deposit of Faith,” we must 
beware of “an unwarranted smugness and a mistaken basking 
*neath laurel wreaths twined endlessly in pulpit and on 
platform.” 


We must beware of taking offense at objective criticism, The 
Catholic college is fully convinced that on the basis of religious 
training alone the Catholic high school justifies its existence 
and its support. 


There are vast differences among the products of different 
Catholic high schools. 


The unevenness of the product of the Catholic high school 
emphasizes how great a job could be done and is not done in 
many Catholic high schools. 


As far as boys are concerned, the best job in religious training 
seems to be done in the large boys’ high school. 


. There is definitely a problem in the depth, attractiveness, chal- 


lenge and intellectual adequacy of the religious program for 
youth at the high school level. 

High schools should seek the codperation of the neighboring 
Catholic colleges in determining the religious and academic 
quality of their graduates and get beneath a veneer of encour- 
agement to facts. 

In so far as Mass on Sundays and Holydays and monthly re- 
ception of the Sacraments are concerned, the score drops for 
those schools where regimentalism was the order of the week. 
“Holy Communion was received for the team,” etc. 


Students tend to score high where Holy Communion is the 
issue, when it has been presented as a means for personal 
sanctification. 

The average Catholic high school graduate marries a Catholic. 


Mixed marriages are noticed in the product where teachers 
have tried to prevent boys from meeting the girls and vice versa. 


1“Examining the Product of the Catholic High School” in The National 
Catholic Educational Ass’n. Bulletin, Vol. XXXIX, No. 1 (1942), pp. 281-302. 
Washington, D. C.: 1312 Massachusetts Avenue, N. W. 
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THE ATTITUDE OF STUDENTS TOWARD 
MIXED MARRIAGES 


Those who investigate the attitude of Catholic youth 
toward mixed marriages are not encouraged by their 
findings. Teachers of Religion, both at the high school 
and college levels, would be surprised at the replies 
made by students to questions something like the fol- 
lowing: Have you ever dated a non-Catholic boy or 
girl? Are you dating a non-Catholic boy or girl at 
present? Are you convinced of the dangers of a mixed 
marriage? What would you do to protect yourself 
from a mixed marriage? Would you continue to date 
a non-Catholic boy or girl if you thought you were 
becoming particularly fond of him or her? Do you 
ever arrange dates for your Catholic friends with your 
non-Catholic friends? What percentage of the boys 
and girls you know would refuse to date a non-Catholic 
—(a) once in a while, (b) regularly, if the opportunity 
were offered? Why is the Catholic Church opposed to 
mixed marriages? 


Last Fall we recommended Father Coakley’s data on 
“Catholic Leakage”*® to our readers. We would make 
the findings of this study known to all students. For 
those who did not have access to these data we offer 
another quotation: 


In the 50 valid mixed marriages, 32 per cent of the men were 
Catholic, and 68 per cent of the women were Catholic, and each 
Catholic party attended Catholic schools for about 9 years. Before 
the marriage the non-Catholic party received a thorough course of 
instruction, and solemnly promised to safeguard the faith of the 
Catholic party, and to educate the children in Catholic schools. 
Nevertheless this pledge, seriously entered into, was violated to the 
extent that only one-third of the children resulting from such mar- 
riages were educated in Catholic schools. In other words, every 
time there is a valid mixed marriage, even after all the necessary 
precautions have been taken, still two-thirds of the parties neglect 
or refuse to live up to them. 

As a matter of fact, of the children in these 50 valid mixed mar- 
riages, only 82 per cent of them were baptized; the remaining 18 
per cent were either unbaptized or they were baptized in Protestant 


2 Reverend Thomas J. Coakley, “Catholic Leakage: A Factual Study,” in 
The Acolyte, Vol. XVIII, No. 2 (1942), p. 14. 
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churches. As with nations, so it seems with many of those entering 
into mixed marriages—sacred treaties are only scraps of paper! It 
is well known, of course, that there is an increased peril to faith 
when a mixed marriage is entered into by a Catholic man and a 
Protestant woman. It is far more disastrous than when the woman 
is a Catholic, and the man is not. When the man is a Catholic, 
our figures show that twice as many in the family miss Mass and 
are irregular in the reception of the Sacraments, and twice as many 
are not baptized at all, or else are baptized Protestants, and about 
three times as many miss their Easter Communion, and about seven 
times as many are brought up Protestants as when the mother is a 
Catholic party to the mixed marriage, validly contracted. 


THE SACRAMENT OF MATRIMONY IN THE 
HIGH SCHOOL RELIGION COURSE 


To those teachers who are studying the place of the 
Sacrament of Matrimony in the Religion curriculum 
at the high school level, we recommend discussion 
material prepared by a high school principal and pub- 
lished in the Proceedings of the N.C.E.A., quoted in 
a foregoing editorial. The author presents not only 
the need for instruction, but outlines a course as well— 
one which has for its aim to “help produce informed 
laymen and laywomen who will be ideal Catholic hus- 
bands and wives, ideal Catholic mothers and fathers,” 
which recognizes Pope Pius XI’s conclusion that “the 
basis of a happy marriage and the ruin of an unhappy 
one is prepared in the souls of boys and girls during the 
period of childhood and adolescence.’”* 


3Reverend Raymond B. Bourgoin, S.T.B., A.M., “The Need for Instruction 
in the Sacrament of Matrimony,” in The National Catholic Educational 
Association Bulletin, Vol. XXXIX, No. 1 (1942), p. 316. Washington, 
D. C.: 1312 Massachusetts Avenue, N. W. 





Religion in the Kindergarten 


GOD AND HIS PARTNERS 
FOR THE KINDERGARTEN TEACHER 


SISTER MARIE IMELDA, O.P. 
St. Giles Kindergarten 
Oak Park, Illinois 


“Now children, if each one will get a partner, we 
shall be ready to go to the playground and have a good 
time. The snow is all gone, and the ground is dry.” 
There was a shuffle of anxious feet as each child sought 
a partner. All except Peter, who seemed to be the odd 
one today, obtained their coveted partners. 

Peter did not seem to mind in the least, but said in 
his sly little way: “There’s no partner for me, Sister, 
I guess I’ll have to be God’s partner.” 

Sister realized then, as never before, what an im- 
pression Religion had made on the minds of these little 
five-year-olds. The Christ Child was real to them—a 
Playmate, indeed. True it is that “out of the mouths 
of infants Thou hast perfected praise.” We must all 
be “God’s partners” if we are to work out our eternal 
salvation. 

Development of purposeful action and imitation in 
the individual is one of the most significant functions 
of education. First of all, it furnishes an irresistible 
and spontaneous joy. Then it enriches the background 
of the child and aids mental processes, as the young 
imitator finds significant actions in others—things that 
will lay the foundation for his own personality. How 
fortunate we Catholic teachers are to be able to present 
to the child a Model worthy of imitation and admira- 
tion! In the kindergarten the teacher has a great op- 
portunity to mold the character of the little child on 
that of the Christ Child. If Jesus is looked upon as 
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a Partner, a Playmate, it becomes an easy task to show 
the child how he can become more like to Jesus by 
copying His actions. It is really beautiful to see how 
little children respond to the idea of copying little 
Jesus. They love to be like Him, and the encouraging 
part is that, as the little ones grow up to be big boys 
and girls, they still retain the ideal of copying Jesus 
even though they never speak about it. 

Children are naturally imitative. They imitate 
everything that interests them—the chugging, tooting 
train, the honking car, the squeaking brakes of the auto- 
mobile, and the screeching of the fire siren. The young 
child is alert to every little detail of behavior that can 
be imitated. 

Mary Ann had come to school shortly after Christ- 
mas with a beautiful “Sister Doll.” Having been 
dressed by a Sister, the habit was perfect in every de- 
tail, even to a tiny rosary dangling from a black leather 
belt. Sister displayed the doll to the children who 
admired it longingly. All agreed that it was just like 
Sister except Charles who, keen-eyed, said: “There’s 
one thing wrong with it. It’s not just like Sister.” Ina 
moment Charles had the “Whys?’” of the group echo- 
ing in his ears. Very nonchalantly he replied: “Well, 
she hasn’t any keys.” True, it was a very slight “flaw” 
in the habit attire of the doll, but it goes to show how 
even an insignificant motion of “unlocking a door” or 
“carrying keys” will be noticed by a kindergarten 
child. If we but take the opportunity we have of im- 
pressing upon the child’s mind small actions of child 
Saints that will help to make our children more saintly, 
our kindergartens will be doing much to further “the 
Kingdom of Heaven.” 

Saints to the kindergarten child are those who took 
God for a partner at an early age and tried to be like 
Him. The stories of the lives of the Saints—God’s 
partners—should have a definite place in the literature 
of the kindergarten. Fortunately for us, at present, 
many Saints’ lives are being written in a bright, simple 
and attractive style, and the Saints, the heroes and 
heroines of the Church, are becoming real characters 
living in the lives of our children. Most children will 
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learn the virtues we try to instill into them of honesty, 
truthfulness, politeness or any other virtue, but they 
will practice them much more readily if they have 
heard a story about children who were honest, truthful, 
polite or good. A moment’s thought reminds us that 
children, of course, copy others and learn by imitation. 
They want to be like the children they know and ad- 
mire. The most powerful tool in the hands of the 
kindergarten teacher is the force of example. The 
easiest way, then, to train a child to be a good partner 
of Jesus, is to have him imitate the good things that 
saintly children have done. 

Children can make real companions of saintly chil- 
dren and acquire the habit of turning to them in trouble 
for help or in a moment of fear for courage. An 
imaginative child or one who is afraid of the dark will 
never feel alone if he can be taught to keep a favorite 
Saint as his partner. 

The kindergarten child can realize that all the Saints 
are our friends, and since they were always God’s part- 
ners on earth, they are especially close to Him now 
in heaven. If we pray to them for things we need, they 
will present our prayers to God; and since they are 
so close to Him, they can even “tease” Him to grant 
our petitions. 

Saints and saintly children whose lives might be 
copied by the kindergarten child are many. It is well 
to mention a few of those that might well be included 
in the kindergarten Religion period. 


The Little Flower, who walked with her eyes closed (upsetting 
a vendor’s fruit baskets) to appear to be more saintly. Children 
will enjoy the story as well as the moral: “Saints do not close their 
eyes to things about them.” 

Saint Tarcisius, who bravely carried his dear Jesus to the people 
in prison awaiting execution. The story of how Tarcisius carried 
the message, in spite of the threats of the rude boys who attacked 
him, will make many little boys anxious to be as heroic as Tarcisius. 

Blessed. Imelda, the saintly child who longed so to receive Jesus 
into her heart. When she did receive Him, so full was her heart 
of love that it broke, and she went straight to heaven to be His 
partner for all eternity. 


Saint Agnes, who cared not for the ax of the executioner, but 
gave up her life rather than marry a man who hated her partner, 
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Jesus. A sweet little poem, which a five-year-old can understand 
and recite about St. Agnes, is: 


SAINT AGNES 


Saint Agnes was only a little girl. 

And yet she won a crown. 

Now she is safe up in heaven above 

And from the bright sky looks down. 

So you see, to be a very great Saint 

You need not be very tall. 

For the angels don’t measure how high you are, 
But your heart must not be small. 


Saint Bernadette, to whom God’s Mother appeared radiant and 
beautiful. Little children will love to imitate the obedience of 
Bernadette as she came to the grotto, time after time, because the 
Beautiful Lady told her to come. 


In an age in which the training of the merely natural 
faculties is so much extolled, with the consequent dan- 
ger that the supernatural side in the education of our 
little ones is apt to be minimized, we should put before 
the child every possible avenue of approach to Religion 
for their inspiration and imitation. Stories of God’s 
Saints and saintly children will at least show to what 
heights Catholic children can attain if they follow in 
the footsteps of the Divine Child and keep imitating 
the actions of His partners, the Saints. 


The child’s intellect has to learn, and to be taught, to be self- 
active. Hence the difference between education and mere animal 
training. For the animal has a potentiality for doing things if 
trained, but it is a passive potentiality; he cannot build on his train- 
ing. The child’s potentiality is active—he can learn to extend, for 
the whole of his life, the aptitudes we develop in him. So that, in 
short, the teacher’s task is to enable the child to do without him 
when the time comes. And this is a responsibility that may well 
dismay. 


A. C. F. Beales, ‘““The Education Question,” in 
The Month, London, England, January-February, 1943. 








Religion in the Elementary School 


TEACHING TOLERANCE IN RELIGION 
CLASSES 


SISTER MARY CONSILIA, 0O.P. 
Mount Saint Mary-on-the-Hudson 
Newburgh, New York 


PART TI. THE FACT OF TOLERANCE 
Introduction. 


Impression is one thing. Expression is quite another. 
One need not be a psychologist to understand this. An 
ordinary school teacher, pursuing her daily round of 
teaching and hearing recitations, has ample reason for 
discouragement. Expression, or application, or prac- 
tice, or whatever you might call the effective putting to 
work of the lessons learned, is often enough a minus 
quantity. Children—big or little—do not always prac- 
tice what we teach them, and despite our best efforts, 
they often reduce our most carefully planned, practical 
lessons to mere classroom verbiage. Fundamentally, it 
is a question of fruitfulness. Our tree does not produce 
the fruits which we justifiably hope for. This happens 
in all branches of learning. It happens in Religion 
teaching. And when it occurs in this latter field, it is 
always a misfortune, frequently a disaster. 

Strange as it may seem (because the Teacher in the 
case was Jesus Christ, the all-wise God), there can be 
found this same failure on the part of people to practice 
what Jesus taught them. And after Him, His teach- 
ing Church experiences the same difficulty. Witness 
it in one aspect alone, viz., that of charity. Christ 
declared in solemn terms that this is the basic rule of 
salvation: “Thou shalt love the Lord thy God with thy 
whole soul, with thy whole strength, and with thy 
whole mind. This is the greatest and first command- 
ment. The second is like to this: Thou shalt love thy 
neighbor as thyself.” 

How sublime the words! How impressed we are by 
their clarity, their completeness, their simplicity! Yet, 
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how far short we fall in expression, in practice, in 
application! 

Probably at no time before in human history has 
there been so much hatred, so little love; so much 
animosity, so little tolerance; so much self-seeking, so 
little respect for others. Mankind has not learned 
Christ’s lesson of love, of brotherhood, of appreciation. 
Overwhelmed by the movements of emotion, man loses 
reason’s control over himself. He gives vent in words 
and acts and writings to the most intolerant of preju- 
dices, and reason is brought into serfdom. We who 
teach Religion are charged with the difficult task of 
breaking down the barriers of self-seeking, of un- 
charity, of hatred. At least in our own limited sphere, 
we must chip away constantly at the hard rock of 
prejudice based on an uncontrolled emotionalism, and 
labor at the gigantic task of making all men brothers. 


The Nature of Tolerance. 


In considering tolerance here, we are not to under- 
stand the term in the dogmatic sense. Its connotation 
here is that of fraternity. In dogmatic matters—in the 
question of one true religion, for instance—tolerance in 
its strict sense is an evil and intolerance the Catholic’s 
only justifiable position. There is only one true re- 
ligion, one divinely established Church, that one which 
is one, holy, Catholic and apostolic. In this present 
article, however, tolerance is not taken in this strict 
sense, but in its more common, non-theological mean- 
ing, namely, that of understanding, sympathy, appre- 
ciation of others in their personalities, their racial 
strains, their national or social cultures, their economic 
standing, etc. ‘This understanding, sympathy, appre- 
ciation is a matter of brotherhood, and it stems funda- 
mentally from charity; it acquires virility and exercise 
from justice, and it begets the blessings of peace. 

Charity, justice, peace—the social virtues, the virtues 
of a genuinely Christian social order: these furnish the 
proper and distinctive locale of tolerance as we under- 
stand it here. It is precisely in the fertile soil of charity 
and justice that tolerance takes root, for by charity one 
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acknowledges the common brotherhood of all men, and 


in justice one renders to each man the respect due him 
as brother. 


Basis of Tolerance. 


Tolerance can be found abroad in the world of men 
only among believers, strictly speaking, and among 
them only in that exclusive inner circle of those who 
acknowledge in their hearts, on their lips, and in their 
actions the common Fatherhood of God Almighty. 
There may be much back-slapping in the sense of “hail- 
brother-well-met” in the outer circle, and equally as 
much backbiting when the “hail-brother” turns away 
his face. That is not tolerance. . 

The truly tolerant man acknowledges the common 
Fatherhood of God, and this in a consistent, practical, 
constant and universal manner. God madehim. God 
made others, too. God made all others—the black, the 
yellow, the white, the red, the brown; the Orientals and 
the Occidentals; the Semites and the Nordics; the 
Latins and the Celts. To each individual, whether he 
acknowledges it or not, God is Father, and so the Son 
of God, Christ Jesus, is Brother. Thus, from the com- 
mon Fatherhood of God comes the common and uni- 
versal brotherhood of all men in Christ Jesus, Our 
Lord. Every man is brother to me, argues the tolerant 
man. He sees Christ as the Head and mankind as the 
members of the Mystical Body. All men are actual 
or potential members of that Body, animated or capable 
of being animated by the Divine nourishment which 
the vine suffuses throughout the branches which are in 
contact with it. Every human being is a potential heir 
of heaven by virtue of his creation, and heaven will be 
peopled alike by the red man, the black man, the yellow 
man, the brown man, the white man. Who under 
heaven will dare assert superiority in virtue of the ac- 
cidents of his natural birth, when each man can claim 
affinity with the Godhead by reason of the essential 
characteristics of his adoption, namely, his common 
creation, redemption, sustenance, and salvation by God 
in Christ Jesus the Head? The man intolerant in mat- 
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ters of race had better look for a heaven other than 
that prepared from all eternity by God for those who 
believe in Him and worship His holy Name! For to 
every race and tribe and condition of life, the Father 


throws open the heavenly portals which enter upon 
the eternal courts. 


Towards Whom Should Tolerance Be Exercised? 


In the light of the preceding paragraphs, the answer 
is evident: one should be tolerant of his brother. In 
broad aspects, it applies to all races and to every people. 
It demands respect for racial cultures, national cus- 
toms, political ideologies, in so far as these conform to 
man’s human personality and so do not conflict with 
the dictates of Eternal and Natural Law. Where, to 
safeguard human dignity in whatsoever environment it 
is found, it becomes necessary for a people to take issue 
with political ideologies, racial prejudices, and the like, 
intolerance with error must never be confounded with 
intolerance of personalities. The brotherhood of man 
continues still, and this union must not be disrupted by 
the treatment, however painful, which isolates and 
Causes to spew forth the poison which infects and 
threatens to destroy the corporate whole. 

The individual human person must be respected in 
whatsoever body it is enshrined. The terms “dago,” 
“nigger,” “shanty-Irish,” “bloody English,” “Koshers,” 
“thick Swedes,” “micks,” “slant eyes,” “kikes” and the 
like, are typical expressions of racial prejudices which 
are visited upon the individual person by intolerant 
“brothers” to whom Christ has said: “Thou shalt love 
thy neighbor as thyself.” 

One must be tolerant of those who differ not only 
in the broad aspects of race and political ideologies, 
but who differ in language, in customs, in politics, in 
opinions of any kind which do not have eternal sig- 
nificance. What difference for all eternity will it make 
if one be a Democrat or a Republican, provided one 
lives an upright life with the eternal verities always 
before one’s eyes? Further, one must be tolerant of 
old age, of the poor, of the unfortunate, and this must 
be out of a spirit of brotherly love. 
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Old world nations have beautiful and significant 
customs endeared by long centuries of use, customs con- 
nected with baptisms, marriage, First Communion 
Days, feasts of the Saints, national independence, and 
the like. To those who do not understand the customs 
and the love which enshrines them, such things are 
silly “demonstrations” and by the Law ought to be 
stopped! There’s the Shamrock, for instance, and St. 
Patrick’s Day Parade up Fifth Avenue for the Irish; 
the fireworks for St. Ann and Our Lady of Mount 
Carmel for the Italians; St. Nicklaus for the Dutch; 
the many beautiful practices of the Slovak peoples. 
There are countless customs, but enough have been 
indicated to convey the thought. 

There are other differences which constitute a source 
of intolerance, too. Some of these are political, some 
social and cultural, some religious. The man from the 
North belittles the culture of the South simply because 
he does not understand it nor appreciate its origin. 
To the staid “down Easterner” the West-is ruining the 
country. To the Texan the Westerner is a big bluff, 
and to the Bostonian only his style of baked beans is 
worth consuming. The “r’s” of the Chicagoan jar the 
Easterner, and the “goil” of a New Yorker grates on 
the ears of a Virginian. Why, it all ought to be 
stopped! Why can’t someone do something about it? 
Intolerance, non-sympathy, non-appreciation are at 
work! Intolerance breathes its fire everywhere. The 
South is intolerant of the Negro; the whites of the 
yellows; the employer of the employed, and vice versa; 
the politician of his rival; a shopkeeper of his com- 
petitor; the sinner of the saint, and the devil of God! 
All this is because the fundamental idea of brotherhood 
has been lost. The “All men are brothers in Christ” 
has been changed to “Some men are brothers, but the 
rest are unworthy.” 

Some of the instances cited are, it is true, but minor 
sources of intolerance, but, though minor, they are 
numerous enough and can make for disruption of 
brotherhood out of all proportion to their littleness. 

It is racial and national prejudices, arising from false 
concepts of racial superiority, from which spring the 
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greatest intolerances. These strike up and down the 
whole range of life, from national to political, to eco- 
nomic, to social, to the private life of individuals. The 
Irish move when the Italians begin to colonize a local- 
ity; the Germans move out when the Jews move in; 
the Austrians pack up when the Portuguese arrive, and 
everybody moves out when the Negro rents rooms. 

A first Negro child applies for admission to a paro- 
chial school, and the principal gets goose-flesh. Now 
she’s up against it! What will she do? What will 
the people say? She sits on a stewing pot while the 
notes pour in: “Sister, please move my Lizzie from the 
row with that colored child.” “Sister, don’t let my 
Sally Louise march in line with that colored girl.” 
A Negro kneels at the Communion rail, and thereafter 
some “steady” ones remain away. A Negro attends 
a P.T.A. meeting, and next month the attendance is 
halved. A Mother Superior cannot take a Negro 
among her boarding students, nor a Jew, without seeing 
her registration drop alarmingly. An Irishman will 
say: “My Peg is married to a Pollock but we’re hoping 
for the best.” A Slav doesn’t want his daughter to 
marry an “Trisher,’ and a Frenchman disgraces his 
nation if he marries a “wop.” 

Social distinctions—an American “caste” system—is 
responsible for more intolerance. A new school prin- 
cipal in the public school system of a certain State was 
challenged recently for reorganizing his school system 
by grouping classes of children on the basis of IQ’s 
instead of the traditional method of that locality, name- 
ly, that of social caste: ‘““What’s your father’s income, 
dear?” Principals have had pressure brought to bear 
upon them by certain parents in the organization of 
classes in the parish school according to the location 
of the home in the town’s “swell” sections, so that the 
daughter of Mrs. X must not be in a distinct group 
from the daughter of Mrs. Y, because both live on the 
Parkway and both parents have the same income tax 
returns. This is not fiction, but fact! 

Native foods, articles of clothing, cut of clothes, 
types of bodily adornments, decoration of homes, etc., 
constitute much less important, in fact, rather trivial 
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sources of intolerance, yet many hearts have been made 
to suffer by the sting of unsympathetic, hurtful criti- 
cisms, actions, etc. 

All of these, from the abusive exaggeration of 
Nordic supremacy down to the petty criticism of the 
“ginny’s garlic,” militate against that brotherliness, that 
mutual understanding and sympathy, that respect of 
others which spells tolerance. 


PART II. THE TEACHING OF TOLERANCE 


For all practical purposes, this paper is already done. 
Having first indicated what tolerance is, upon what 
basis it rests, and the subject matter of this virtue, there 
is but little more to say. When a tree is infected, look 
to the roots. Do not try to save each blossom by prob- 
ing it for the evil that is killing or blighting it. The 
blighted blossom is only an external manifestation of 
the disease of the tree. So are the prejudices we have 
been discussing. They represent a disordered corpor- 
ate body, and the disease can be healed only by cor- 
recting the seat of the trouble, namely, by going to 
the roots. 

Now, the roots of tolerance are, as we noted before, 
the virtues, not the emotions. The eruptions on the 
body of mankind are indicative of unhealthy emotional 
sallies. Reason must be made supreme once more, and 
virtue is the directive norm of reason and will. 

Granted this, the teacher of Religion has only one 
avenue of approach in inculcating the proper idea of 
the nature and effects of tolerance: the avenue of the 
Mystical Body of Christ. This doctrine she must 
understand; she must live; she must teach. 

First, she must understand it. That means she must 
know it thoroughly, have a firm grasp of its basic prin- 
ciples and of the application of those principles to 
human relations. She must appreciate the lesson of 
the Vine and the Branches; of the Shepherd and the 
one true Sheepfold; of the Head and the Body which 
are Christ the Lord and His Members. To know this 
doctrine as she needs to know it, she must read and 
study it often and attentively. Knowledge is a pre- 
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requisite to the living of this unique and sublime 
doctrine. 

Secondly, the teacher of Religion must live the dor- 
trine of the Mystical Body of Christ. She must feed 
herself upon that Divine Sap which nourishes. She 
must encourage others to feed upon it. She must draw 
to her heart all those who do feed upon it, and yearn 
with all her heart that all others who do not will soon 
come to know and be nourished by it. 

The teacher of Religion must apply the principle 
of the Mystical Body of Christ to her thoughts, words, 
actions. She must never let prejudices sway her. She 
must respect all races, all customs, all differences, even 
when her personal social, economic, political, religious 
and racial views run counter to those of others. In 
her class, the most unattractive child is just as much her 
brother as one more blessed with transient beauty, or 
fortune, or what-not. In her instructions she must 
never fail to see the big thing behind the immediate 
lesson—namely, that Christ died for all men, for every 
man, for this child, for that child. The immediate 
lesson is good only in so far as it can further the cause 
of the salvation of that soul. That a child’s test paper 
merits only 70 points is a pity, not because it pulls the 
class average down, but because that child’s intellect 
has acquired less of the truth than it might. She will 
not mark papers with favoritism. A somewhat refrac- 
tory student will not be marked low because he needs 
to be kept in his place, nor will the child of Irish ex- 
traction receive a higher mark because “the Irish have 
all the brains anyway”’—and well, even though his 
paper was not so good this time, it could have been, 
and really should have been! 

The teacher of Religion must teach the doctrine of 
the Mystical Body of Christ. It should be her forte. 
Around it revolve all the problems which come up 
in practical life: Why should we love the sinner? Why 
feed the hungry, clothe the naked, shelter the shelter- 
less, visit the dead? Why admonish the sinner, bear 
wrongs patiently, instruct the ignorant, counsel those 
in doubt? Why forgive all those who injure us, com- 
fort those in sorrow, pray for the living, pray for the 
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dead? Of course, the answer is because all are brothers; 
all are members of that body of which Christ is the 
Head. What better doctrine could be the focal point 
of her teaching than this? It is because of that prin- 
ciple of thought and action that Christ could utter His 
words: “Thou shalt love thy neighbor as thyself.” 
Yes, whether the Outline of Studies assigns the Com- 
mandments, the Sacraments, Grace, Prayer, Worship, 
the Liturgy, or whatever other subject has been as- 
signed to her to cover, the doctrine of the Mystical 
Body of Christ is there before her, guiding her, pro- 
viding the fundamental principle, so that he who runs 
may—so plainly are its applications seen—understand ! 
Naturally, our Religion lesson must never be isolated 
from real life. Hence, it must be allied to all the sub- 
jects of the curriculum, if they have any right to be 
there. The English class, the History class, the So- 
ciology class, any class which casts its influence on real 
life situations, is a suitable opportunity for applying 
the doctrine. Even though these other-than-Religion 
classes are conducted by other-than-the-Religion- 
teacher, the seed implanted during the Religion class 
is there, awaiting germination, awaiting fruition which, 
please God, will come through the united efforts of 
all the teachers, for certainly if any education is unified, 
it must be that the Catholic School education is, since 
its prime raison d’étre is ultimate union of the indi- 
vidual human person with its Divine Maker and King. 





TEACHING THE DIALOG MASS 
THE CREDO 


Epiror’s Nore: In the issues of October, November and December, 1942, 
and January, 1943, the JoURNAL OF RELIGIOUS INSTRUCTION published study 
outlines for three prayers of the Offertory (October), two of the three 
prayers recited by the priest before Communion (November), the two 
Ablution prayers (December), and the Gloria (January). To assist teachers 
in preparing the upper grades for the recitation of the Credo, the follow- 
ing Study Material is offered. 


This Study Material may also be used by teachers who are not preparing 
pupils for Dialog Mass participation, but who would like to assist pupils 
of seventh and eighth grades in an intelligent use of the Credo in their 
participation in the Mass. 

Each month we submit our copy of a teaching outline for the Dialog Mass 
to Father Gerald Ellard, S.J., for criticism. We think readers will be inter- 
ested in several footnotes accompanying the outline; they are notes from 
Father Ellard to the Journat’s Editor. 


INTRODUCTION 


In the June, 1941, issue of The Homiletic and Pas- 
toral Review, Father George Zimpfer of the Diocese 
of Buffalo described in detail the procedure which he 
followed in introducing the practice of the Dialog 
Mass. In selecting prayers from the Ordinary of the 
Mass for recitation in common and in English, he rec- 
ommends beginning with the recitation of the Gloria 
and the Credo. Father Ellard, in his discussion of 
“Children’s Dialog Mass,” says that with children 
from approximately ten to thirteen years of age it is 
not difficult to achieve a smooth, rhythmic, and not too 
slow recitation of the Credo. Father Ellard also com- 
ments on the facility with which children memorize 
and their gift of imitative expression. In speaking of 
the Credo, he suggests its recitation in English either 
by the entire group as a unit, or split into two choirs, 
each answering the other. 

The recitation of the Credo should be made with 
pupils using Mass books or prayer cards. Pupils should 
not be required to memorize the prayer. However, the 
teacher should keep the idea of memorization in mind. 

‘Quoted by Father Gerald Ellard in The Dialog Mass, pp. 177-181. New 


York: Longmans, Green and Company, 1942. 
*Ibid., p. 176. 
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As with the Gloria, she can suggest the ideal of a word- 
perfect memorization without requiring it. Many 
pupils will find an incentive to learn the Credo in this 
recommendation, and will utilize classroom practice 
and use during Mass to bring it about. 

If the classroom presentation of the Credo is appro- 
priate and the practice for recitation is guided in the 
spirit of the explanation, pupils will manifest the joy of 
faith in their recitation. As with the Gloria, the rhythm 
and spirit with which the Credo is recited must indi- 
cate both understanding and appreciation. 


I. TEACHING OUTLINE 


Presentation Material: A Summary Explanation of the 
Credo in the Mass. 


We all know when the Gospel takes place in the 
Mass. Many of us knew this even when we were in the 
kindergarten. We know that we stand to hear the Gos- 
pel read. We stand out of reverence because the Gospel 


is the word of God. When we read the Gospel from our 
missals, and when the priest reads it to us from the pul- 
pit or the altar, God speaks to us in a special way. He 
is teaching us. We all know that when we read or hear 
a part of the Gospel we should try to find in it a par- 
ticular message from God to us. We think about that 
message, and we plan what we can do about it that very 
day. 

I wonder how many of you know when the Credo 
takes place in the Mass. On Sundays and great feasts 
the priest makes the beautiful act of faith, called the 
Credo, immediately after the Gospel, or after the ser- 
mon if there is one. The people stand as the priest re- 
cites the Credo. 

Each and every one of us has an opportunity to join 
with the priest in the recitation of the Credo. When we 
say it together and out loud, we are telling the world 
what we believe. We are glad to be able to do this, to 
put into words some of the things we believe. The way 
we recite the Credo shows how we feel about the things 
we believe. 
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When we make the Credo silently, but at the same 
time as the priest says it, we are putting into words 
some of the things we believe. In a certain way, we are 
also making known publicly what we believe. The very 
fact that we are standing is a sign of how we feel about 
the things we believe. To stand, you know, is a special 
mark of respect. 

The Credo which is recited in the Mass is called the 
Nicene Creed.* When you were in second or third 
grade, you learned the Apostles’ Creed. You know that 
the first part of the Catechism explains the Apostles’ 
Creed. Just as the Apostles’ Creed is a summary of the 
things we believe, so, too, is the Nicene Creed. The 
Nicene Creed has more to say about the Second Person 
of the Blessed Trinity than has the Apostles’ Creed. 

The Nicene Creed was first made in 325. At that time 
there were people who said that Christ was not the Son 
of God. For this reason the Nicene Creed has so much 
to say about the Second Person of ‘the Blessed Trinity, 
the Son of God, who is equal to the Father and the 
Holy Ghost in all things. As the priest recites the 
Credo in the Mass, he kneels at those words that tell 
about the Son of God becoming man. At this time, we 
also kneel to adore in a special way the Second Person 
of the Blessed Trinity. 

In the Credo we tell, one after the other, some of the 
things we believe about God, about the Father, about 
the Son, about the Holy Ghost, and about the Church. 
In another lesson we shall take time to see just what the 
Nicene Creed says about each Person of the Blessed 
Trinity and about the Church. 


Questions. 


Why do we stand during the Gospel? 

Who speaks to us through the Gospel? 
When does the Credo take place in the Mass? 
On what days is there a Credo in the Mass? 
What kind of an act is the Credo? 


mPwWN 


3The Creed is more accurately termed the Nicene-Constantinopolitan 
Creed, since it is an amplified form of the Nicene Creed adopted by the 
Council of Constantinople in 381. 
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What position do the people take as the priest says 
the Credo? 

Why are Catholics glad to have an opportunity to 
say the Credo out loud? 

What is the name of the Creed that is said during 
Mass? 

What is the name of the other Creed you know 
which is a summary-of the things we believe? 
Why does the Nicene Creed say so much about the 
Second Person of the Blessed Trinity? 


When do priest and people kneel during the 
Creed? 


Il. FOR WORD AND PHRASE STUDY 


according to the Scriptures—as it is told in the Bible. 

before all ages—before the world was made; in 
eternity. 

confess—state that one believes. 

consubstantial—of the same substance. 

creed—a short statement of what one believes. 

Giver of life—the Divine Person from whom we re- 


ceive grace which .is divine life. 

God of God, light of light, true God of true God— 
words that repeat that Christ has a divine nature, 
that He is God.‘ 

incarnate—made man. 

invisible—which cannot be seen. 

only-begotten—the only Son of the Father. 

proceedeth—goes forth. 

Prophets—special messengers of God to the Jews who 
are spoken of in the Bible. 

remission—forgiveness. 

salvation—the happiness of our souls in heaven. 

substance—that which makes a thing what it is. 

visible—which can be seen. 


4Note from Father Ellard: These expressions are saying, over and over, 
that Christ possesses divine nature: He is not only Divine in some communi- 
cated sense, but he is GOD. “Light” was a favorite term for God in early 
Christian times: Christ called Himself the Light, and St. John’s Gospel is 
just shot through with references to Christ as being Light and Life. Baptism 
was called Illumination; Christians were the “Illuminati,” etc. Now this 
Light is to be referred back to its source; the Son is Light of the Father’s 









































































































III. QUESTIONS ON THE NICENE CREED, PART BY PART 


- 


_The number after each question refers to the corresponding answer in 
Revised Baltimore Catechism, No. 2. 


no— 


HY 


FOND 


Light. “True God of true God” is again a repetition of the key-idea, con- 
substantial, having the same divine nature as the Father. Do you recall 
the beautiful expression, referring to Christ, in the Christmas Martyrology: 
“Eternal God and Son of the Eternal Father”? No Arian could make these 
affirmations about Christ, to whom they assigned only a high creaturely posi- 
tion, not one equal to the Father as possessing the identical nature with 
Father (and Holy Spirit). 

Here is a wee bit of nice lore about the Creed. It will be noticed that the 
term, Lord, is applied to the Son and to the Holy Spirit, but not to the 
Father. The reason seems to have been that no one ever denied that God 
the Father was God, to whom the title of Lord truly belonged. It is affirmed 
to belong to the Son and then to the Holy Spirit, because some heretics 
wished to deny it in each of these two cases. 
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The following exercise may be written or oral. Each pupil should have a 
copy of the Nicene Creed before him as he makes the study. 


& 


What are the words of the Nicene Creed that state 
our belief in only one God? 

What do you say you believe about God the 
Father? 

What do you say you believe about our Lord Jesus 
Christ? 

= what words in the Nicene Creed do we genu- 
flect? 

What do you say you believe about the Holy 
Ghost? 


What do you say you believe about the Catholic 
Church? 

What three teachings of the Catholic Church are 
mentioned in the last part of the Nicene Creed? 


IV. FOR CATECHISM REVIEW 


Who is God? (2) 
What do we mean when we say that God is the 
Supreme Being? (8) 

What is a spirit? (9) 

What do we mean when we say that God is in- 
finitely perfect? (11) 

What are some of the perfections of God? (12) 
Is there only one God? (24) 

How many Persons are there in God? (25) 
What do we mean by the Blessed Trinity? (29) 
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Are the three Divine Persons really distinct from 
one another? (30) 

Are the three Divine Persons perfectly equal to 
one another? (31) 

How are the three Divine Persons, though really 
distinct from one another, one and the same 
God? (32) 

Can we fully understand how the three Divine 
Persons, though really distinct from one another, 
are one and the same God? (33) 

What is a supernatural mystery? (34) 

. What do we mean when we say that God is the 
Creator of heaven and earth? (35) 

Did God abandon man after Adam fell into sin? 
(77) 

Who is the Savior of all men? (78) 

What is the chief teaching of the Catholic Church 
about Jesus Christ (79) 

Why is Jesus Christ God? (80) 

Why is Jesus Christ man? (81) 

Is Jesus Christ more than one person? (82) 

How many natures has Jesus Christ? (83) 

Was the Son of God alw ays man? (84) 

What is meant by the Incarnation? (85) 

How was the Son of God made man? (85) 

When was the Son of God conceived and made 
man? (87) 

What is meant by the redemption? (90) 

When did Christ rise from the dead? (98) 

Why did Christ rise from the dead? (99) 

When did Christ ascend into heaven? (101) 
What do we mean when we say that Christ sits at 
the right hand of God, the Father Almighty? 
(103) 

What do we mean when we say that Christ will 
come from thence to judge the ving and the 
dead? (104) 

Who is the Holy Ghost? (105) 

From whom does the Holy Ghost proceed? (106) 
Is the Holy Ghost equal to the Father and the 
Son? (107) 
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. What does the Holy Ghost do for the salvation of 
mankind? (108) 
. What is grace? (109) 


7. What is the Church? (136) 


. Who founded the Church? (137) 

. Why did Jesus Christ found the Church? (138) 

. Why is the Church enabled to lead men to salva- 

tion? (139) 

. When did the Holy Ghost begin to dwell in the 

Church? (140) 

ie is the one true Church established by Christ? 

(152) 

How do we know that the Catholic Church is the 

one true Church established by Christ? (153) 

. What do we mean by the marks of the Church? 

(154) 

5. What’are the chief marks of the Church? (155) 
. Why is the Catholic Church one? (156) 


7. Why is the Catholic Church holy? (157) 


. Why is the Catholic Church catholic or universal? 
(158) 

. Why is the Catholic Church apostolic? (159) 

. What is meant in the Apostles’ Creed by “the for- 
giveness of sin’? (175) 


51. What is meant by “the resurrection of the body”? 


(176) 

. What are the rewards or punishments appointed 
for men after the particular judgment? (183) 

. Who are punished in purgatory? (184) 

. Who are punished in hell? (185) 

. Who are rewarded in heaven? (186) 

. What is meant by the word “Amen,” with which 
we end the Apostles’ Creed? (187) 





THEOLOGICAL DETAILS OF 
“THE REVISED BALTIMORE CATECHISM” 


REVEREND FRANCIS J. CONNELL, C.SS.R. 
Catholic University of America 
Washington, D. C. 


Eprror’s Note: This is the sixth number in a series of articles contrasting 
the original Baltimore Catechism with the Revised Baltimore Catechism. 
Father Connell’s articles are planned to help those using the Revised 
Baltimore Catechism as a manual of instruction, pointing out the theological 
implications, lesson by lesson. 


LESSON 13 


There was no lesson in the old Catechism cor- 
responding to this, though the doctrine with which it 
is mainly concerned—the Communion of Saints—was 
treated cursorily in Lesson 31 in connection with the 
invocation of the Saints. Thus, Question 170 of the 
Revision gives a definition of the Communion of Saints, 


somewhat similar to that presented in Question 338 
of the original Catechism. However, an important 
addition has now been made. The former definition 
named only the three branches, whereas it is now stated 
that the three branches have Christ as their Head. 

The following four questions are a development of 
the former Question 339. Question 171 describes the 
activity of the blessed in heaven for the benefit of the 
faithful on earth and the souls in purgatory. Those 
who have won the crown of eternal life can no longer 
perform meritorious or satisfactory works, but they 
can pray, and by their prayers before the throne of 
God they assist both the Church suffering or the souls 
in purgatory, and the Church militant or the faithful 
on earth. 

Question 172 is concerned with the relation of the 
faithful on earth toward the blessed in heaven. This 
relation includes mainly two activities—honor and the 
prayer of petition. The reason for the former, as the 
question points out, is because they are worthy of 
honor; the reason for the latter is because as friends 
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of God they will help the faithful on earth. It is ad- 
visable to point out in teaching this lesson that one of 
the most practical ways of honoring the Saints is to 
imitate their virtues. 

Question 173 describes the ways in which the faith- 
ful on earth can help the suffering souls in purgatory. 
This doctrine was stated only in a general manner in 
the old Catechism, but the Revision goes into more de- 
tails, proposing five ways in which aid can be given 
the poor souls—prayer, fasting, other good works, in- 
dulgences, and the application of the Holy Sacrifice 
of the Mass. 

Question 174 teaches that the faithful on earth can 
help one another by deeds of supernatural charity, par- 
ticularly the spiritual and corporal works of mercy, 
which are enumerated later in Lesson 15. Emphasis 
should be laid on the word supernatural, for merely 
natural kindness or philanthropy cannot produce the 
works that link together the faithful on earth into the 
Communion of Saints. In this same question it is stated 
that the faithful on earth are members of the Mystical 
Body of Christ. Sometimes the expression, “Mystical 
Body of Christ,” is used as synonymous with the Com- 
munion of Saints, but the more exact significance is 
that which is given here, identifying the Mystical Body 
with the visible Church established by Christ in this 
world, the Catholic Church. 

It is well to note that the questions on the Com- 
munion of Saints do not make mention of any assistance 
given by the suffering souls to the faithful on earth. 
There is, indeed, a fairly common practice among 
Catholics of asking the poor souls to pray for them, 
and it is certainly a probable view that those in purga- 
tory can and do pray for those still journeying on earth. 
Some theologians even believe that the suffering souls 
can obtain the mitigation and the shortening of their 
own pains by praying for themselves. However, other 
theologians, including St. Thomas, teach that the souls 
in purgatory are not in a state that permits them to 
pray either for themselves or for others. Since the 
point is disputed, no mention of it is made in the 
Catechism. 
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The final question of this lesson is entirely new. It 
is a brief explanation of the article of the Creed where- 
by we profess our belief in the forgiveness of sins. 
The answer given here is couched in general terms, 
merely stating that God has given the Church, through 
Jesus Christ, the power to forgive sins. A more de- 
tailed explanation will be given later in the treatment 
of the Sacrament of Penance. In the present answer 
a consoling point is emphasized—that the Church can 
forgive all sins, no matter how grievous or numerous 
they may be, if the sinner truly repents. 


LESSON 14 


This is the concluding lesson of the first section of 
the Catechism, which treats of the Apostles’ Creed. 
The corresponding lesson of the old Catechism was 
somewhat out of place, being found at the very end, 
after the treatment of the commandments. Questions 
176, 177 and 179 present the doctrine of the resurrec- 
tion of the body and correspond to Questions 417-419 
of the old Catechism. However, in Question 176 it 
is pointed out that after the resurrection the bodies of 
human beings will never again be separated from their 
souls. Moreover, in explaining the reward or punish- 
ment to be given respectively to the just and to the 
wicked, it is made clear that what is conferred on the 
body is only a participation in the glory or the suffering 
of the soul. Question 178 is new, explaining the doc- 
trine of the Assumption of the Blessed Virgin, which 
was not mentioned in the old Catechism. It is well 
to note that, although the belief in this doctrine is so 
common and so ancient in the Church that it would 
be sinful to deny it, it cannot as yet be said to be a 
dogma of the faith, since the Church has not declared 
that it is contained in divine revelation. However, 
many theologians believe that this doctrine is contained 
implicitly in the body of revealed truths, and that some 
day this glorious prerogative of God’s holy Mother 
will be solemnly defined by the infallible Church. 

Questions 180 and 181 correspond to Questions 409 
and 410 of the old Catechism, giving definitions of the 
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particular and the general judgment. It is to be noted, 
however, that the Revision states that the general judg- 
ment will occur “immediately after the general resur- 
rection,” while the old Catechism placed this “on the 
last day.” The wording of the Revision is preferable, 
since it leaves untouched a disputed point—whether 
the general resurrection and the final judgment will 
take place before or after the world shall be destroyed 
by fire. 

Question 182 corresponds to the former Question 
416, and gives the reason why there should be a gen- 
eral judgment in addition to the particular judgment. 
The old Catechism adduced only one reason—the 
manifestation of the justice of God’s providence, which 
in this world often permits the good to suffer and the 
wicked to prosper. In the Revision three divine at- 
tributes are cited which will be made manifest by a 
general judgment in the presence of all men—the 
justice, the wisdom and the mercy of God. 

Question 183 corresponds to the former Question 
412, though it is to be noted that whereas the old Cate- 
chism spoke of the rewards and punishments appointed 
for men’s souls, the new Catechism refers to these as 
appointed for men. For it must be remembered that 
heaven and hell will confer their reward and punish- 
ment respectively on the body as well as on the soul. 

Question 184 tells who are punished in purgatory. 
To the phrases used by the old Catechism—“those who 
die guilty of venial sins or without having satisfied for 
the punishment due to their sins”—it adds the most 
basic condition “who die in the state of grace.” More- 
over, the word “temporal” is now prefixed to “punish- 
ment.”” Question 185 states that they are punished in 
hell who die in mortal sin. This is more definite than 
the statement of the old Catechism, that the wicked are 
condemned to hell. The two kinds of punishment 
meted out to the damned are mentioned as formerly— 
the deprivation of the vision of God (known as the 
pain of loss) and the infliction of dreadful torments 
(known as the pain of sense). However, to this latter 
the Revision adds “especially that of fire.” This is the 
common teaching of the Church, based on Our Lord’s 
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own words: “Depart from me, accursed ones, into the 

everlasting fire” (Matthew, XXV, 41). The tradition 

of the Church has always favored the literal interpreta- 

tion of these words, so that it would be wrong for a 

aaa to deny that one of the torments of hell is real 
re. 

Question 186 asserts that the two conditions for ad- 
mission into heaven are that one die in the state of grace 
and shall have been purified, if necessary, in purgatory. 
Then the question goes on to describe the two elements 
of heavenly bliss—seeing God face to face and sharing 
His glory and happiness. The latter phrase is more 
exact than the expression used in the old Catechism, 
that the blessed “are made like unto God in glory and 
enjoy eternal happiness.” 

Question 187 contains an explanation of the word 
“Amen,” with which the Apostles’ Creed is ended. 
First is given the literal significance of the word—“So 
it is” or “So be it”—and then the particular reason why 
it is placed at the end of the Apostles’ Creed is pre- 
sented, because it expresses our firm belief in all the 
doctrines that the Creed contains. 


“THE CATECHETICAL INSTRUCTIONS 
OF SAINT THOMAS AQUINAS” 


Frequently we are asked to suggest a single text for 
teachers to use in evaluating their doctrinal background 
and in preparing Catechism lessons. The translation 
of The Catechetical Instructions of Saint Thomas 
Aquinas, prepared by Reverend Joseph B. Collins, 
S.S., Professor of Theology and Catechetics at The 
Catholic University of America, is remarkably concise 
and simple. It contains an explanation of the Creed, 
the Sacraments, the Commandments, the Our Father, 
and the Hail Mary with doctrinal correlation fre- 
quently in evidence. 


1The Catechetical Instructions of Saint Thomas Aquinas, Translated with 
a Commentary by Reverend Joseph B. Collins, $.S. Introduction by Rev- 
erend Rudolph G. Bandas. New York City: Joseph F. Wagner, Inc., 1939. 
Pp. 200. 





SCRIPTURAL REFERENCES FOR “THE 
REVISED BALTIMORE CATECHISM” 


REVEREND G. H. GUYOT, C.M. 
Kenrick Seminary 
St. Louis, Missouri 


Epitor’s Nore: In January, 1942, the JOURNAL began the monthly publica- 
tion of scriptural references for use with the Revised Baltimore Catechism. 

The author's method of recording references is as follows: A reference, 
e.g., Psalm 138, 2 is given in arabic numerals, the first number that of 
chapter, the second that of verse. Following the Scriptural reference is 
given a short “lead” concerning the content of the reference: e.g., “Deut. 
4+, 25.... The oneness of God is stressed.” 


LESSON 19 (Questions 241-253) 


The Fourth and Fifth Commandments of God 


(a) Exodus 20, 12-14 These commandments given to Moses. 


(b) Deuteronomy 5, 16-18 Repetition of the ten commandments. 


Question 241 (No. 1, 106). The fourth commandment of God is: 
Honor thy father and thy mother. 


(a) Deuteronomy 5, 16 This commandment of God is given to 
Moses; it is interesting to note the 
promise attached to its fulfillment. 


(b) Proverbs 1, 8 Obedience to father and mother is in- 
culcated; part of the honor we owe our 


parents. (Cf. Proverbs 23, 22.) 


(c) Matthew 15, 2-6 Our Lord confirms the commandment 
of his heavenly Father. 


Question 242 (No. 1, 107). By the fourth commandment we are 
commanded to respect and love our parents, to obey them in 
all that is not sinful, and to help them when they are in need. 


(a) Exodus 20, 12 The very term “honor” implies respect 
and love as well as obedience. 


(b) Proverbs 23, 22-25 Obedience to parents is indicated. 
(c) Ephesians 6, 1-3 Children exhorted to obey their parents. 
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Question 243. Besides our parents, the fourth commandment obliges 
us to respect and to obey all our lawful superiors. 


(a) Matthew 23, 2-3 Our Lord tells his listeners and us to 


obey those in authority. 


(b) Romans 13, 1-5 St. Paul gives the foundation of obedi- 
ence to lawful authority: because all 
power is from God. (Cf. 1 Peter 2, 
13-17.) 


(c) Hebrews 13, 17 St. Paul exhorts his readers to obey their 
religious superiors. 


Question 244. Parents must provide for the spiritual and bodily 
welfare of their children; superiors, according to their varying 
degrees of responsibility, must care for those entrusted to them. 


(a) Exodus 13, 1-16 Moses instructs the Israelites in the 
manner of celebrating the Passover. 
They are to tell their children of God’s 
mercies. This is an example of the duty 
of parents to instruct their children. 


(b) Ephesians 6, 4 St. Paul instructs parents on their du- 
ties to their children. 


(c) I Peter 2, 13-15 St. Peter outlines in a very general way 


the duties of kings and governors. (Cf. 
Romans 13, 3-4.) 


Question 245. A citizen must love his country, be sincerely interested 
in its welfare, and respect and obey its lawful authority. 


(a) Matthew 22, 21 Our Lord lays down the principle of our 
duties to our country and to its rulers: 
to render to Caesar what is his due. 


(b) I Peter 2, 13-15 St. Peter tells Christians to be subject 
to their rulers. 


Question 246. A citizen shows a sincere interest in his country’s 
welfare by voting honestly and without selfish motives, by paying 
just taxes, and by defending his country’s rights when necessary. 


(a) I Machabees 2, 1-69 In this chapter is contained an exam- 
ple of defending one’s country when 
necessary ; note particularly the exhorta- 
tion of Mathathias to his sons (49-68). 


(b) Romans 13, 1-7 St. Paul mentions the duty of citizens 
to pay tribute (taxes). 
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Question 247. We must respect and obey the lawful authority of our 
country because it comes from God, the source of all authority. 


(a) Exodus 22, 28 The command is given to the Israelites 
to speak no evil of the prince of the 
people. 


(b) Romans 13, 1-7 St. Paul states all power is from God. 


(c) I Peter 2, 13-15 St. Peter points out that it is the will of 
God to be subject to rulers. 


Question 248. We are obliged to take an active part in works of 
good citizenship because right reason requires citizens to work 
together for the public welfare of the country. 


(a) Matthew 22, 21 The principle spoken by Our Lord is 
the basis of our obligation to take an 
active part in works of good citizenship. 


Question 249. The chief duties of those who hold public office are 
fo be just to all in exercising their authority and to promote the 
general welfare. 


(a) Exodus 18, 13-27 Note the functions of the rulers of the 
people as outlined by Moses. 


(b) Isaias 1, 23 One of the crimes for which God would 
punish his people was the iniquity of the 
leaders of the people, who were unjust. 


Question 250 (No. 1, 108). The fourth commandment forbids dis- 
respect, unkindness, and disobedience to our parents and lawful 
superiors. 


(a) Exodus 20, 12 The very word in the commandment 
indicates that disrespect and unkindness 
towards parents are opposed to its spirit. 


(b) Acts 23, 1-5 St. Paul quotes the Old Testament to 
the effect that we must speak no evil 
of rulers. 


(c) I Peter 2, 13-17 The commands of St. Peter exclude all 
disrespect to rulers. 


Question 251 (No. 1, 109). The fifth commandment of God is: 
Thou shalt not kill. 


(a) Exodus 20, 13 The fifth commandment is given. (Cf. 
Deuteronomy 5, 17; Matthew 5, 21.) 
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Question 252 (No. 1, 110). By the fifth commandment we are 


commanded to take proper care of our own spiritual and bodily 
well-being and that of our neighbor. 


(a) Genesis 9, 5-6 God tells Noe that since man was made 
to the image of God the blood of a 
man will be required at the hands of 
him who sheds it. Everyone, then, must 
respect the life of his neighbor. 


(b) Matthew 5, 21-24 Our Lord clarifies the relations of man 
to man, and indicates that such respect 
should we have for him that to be angry 
with him or to call him by a derogatory 
name is to be in danger of God’s wrath. 


(c) Matthew 16, 26 A man must labor for the salvation of 
his soul above all other things. 


(d) Matthew 18, 7-10 Christ teaches us how we must respect 
ourselves, our spiritual welfare, and the 
spiritual welfare of our neighbor. 


Question 253 (No. 1, 111). The fifth commandment forbids murder 
and suicide, and also fighting, anger, hatred, revenge, drunken- 
ness, and bad example. 


(a) II Kings 12, 1-12 David is punished because of the mur- 
der of Urias. This is an example of 
murder; it is forbidden by God. 


(b) Matthew 5, 21-25 Anger, hatred, and revenge are listed by 
Our Lord as not in accord with the 
spirit of the fifth commandment. 


(c) Matthew 18, 7-10 Bad example (under the name of scan- 
dal) is listed as bringing woe to him 
who is guilty of it. 


(d) Romans 12, 19 St. Paul tells Christians not to revenge 
themselves. 


(e) Romans 13, 13 Drunkenness is condemned by St. Paul. 
(N.B. These texts as given in Sacred 
Scripture are not related to the fifth 
commandment; hence they cannot be 
used as proofs. They are merely ex- 
amples of the evil of these various vices. ) 





High School Religion 


THE RELIGION BULLETIN BOARD 


PART III. SOURCES OF MATERIAL FOR THE RELIGION 
BULLETIN BOARD 


BROTHER B. ROBERT, F.S.C. 
St. Mary’s High School 
Waltham, Massachusetts 


Epiror’s Nore: Parts I and II of Brother Robert’s series of articles treat- 
ing of the Religion bulletin board were published in the January and 
February, 1943, issues of this magazine. 


“Sounds like an exaggeration,” you probably mut- 
tered to yourself, as you read “twenty or twenty-five 
items on the Religion bulletin board every week. 
How could he possibly gather together such a large 
collection of display material as to be able to post it 
every week of the school year?” If you were wonder- 
ing, if you were a bit skeptical about those statements— 
frankly, 1 hope that you were—you will have the right 
frame of mind, an attitude which will enable you to 
investigate the present article devoted to the “where” 
and the “how” of obtaining an abundant supply of 
clippings for the Religion bulletin board. 

There is no hesitation on my part at all when I give 
first place to the publication which has furnished me 
with the greatest amount.of suitable exhibition matter 
—Our Sunday Visitor, Huntington, Indiana. Vague 
generalities carry little weight, so I just took the trouble 
to make an actual count of the items clipped from 
today’s Sunday Visitor. Twelve clippings! For the 
sake of emphasis, I will put it this way: if I did not 
receive the Visitor every week, my religious display 
material would be deprived of a rich, steady source of 
up-to-date, interesting, practical Catholic items. 
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Before going into detail about the various articles, 
pictures and illustrations in the Visitor which have 
proved valuable for the Religion bulletin board, I 
would like to digress briefly from the subject of my 
theme. 

For about a year I have been receiving the Sunday 
Visitor. The deep impression this national Catho- 
lic weekly has made upon me clamors for outward 
expression. No doubt there are many religious com- 
munities which do not subscribe to this splendid paper, 
and consequently, since some teachers of Religion have 
not found it possible to examine a recent copy of it, 
| am eager to pass the good word along. 

Just how to go about “selling” the reader on the 
merits of the Visitor is, of course, a bit difficult to 
decide. For one thing, | feel quite sure that I cannot 
praise it sufficiently, that anything | say will not ade- 
quately express my high opinion of this modern Cath- 
olic publication. On the other hand, I hesitate to be 
too enthusiastic in singing the praises of this weekly. 
By giving it too much of a build-up, by creating the 
expectation of the miraculous in the mind of the reader, 
I might defeat my purpose if a reader chanced upon 
an issue which proved to be merely ordinary. ‘The 
teacher, affected by such a let-down, might acquire an 
attitude directly opposed to the aim I have in view: 
an enthusiastic appreciation of and the regular reading 
of this Catholic weekly on the part of Religion teachers. 

Superiors permitting, to be sure, I personally would 
not think of doing without the weekly Visitor. As 
long as | am engaged in the glorious work of teaching 
Religion, I hope to be able to subscribe to the Visitor 
and read it every week. Aside from the fact that I 
am a teacher of Religion, I feel that it does me good 
personally, as a religious, to read its fine articles. We 
are all inclined to get away more or less from funda- 
mentals, and since we need to be reminded of them 
from time to time, the Sunday Visitor, although it is 
not intended for religious, does this reminding in a 
pleasant, interesting way, with an atractive style and 
in a modern refreshing manner. 
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Another reason for my attachment to this Catholic 
newspaper is based on the fact that it aids considerably 
in getting across that vitally important lesson of Re- 
ligion. The Visitor, in other words, serves as an ex- 
cellent reference for the preparation for the Religion 
lessons. Far be it from me to depreciate other refer- 
ence works, but here is a reference that will set the 
Religion teacher to thinking along new, fresh lines 
and leave an influence that will, I feel safe in predict- 
ing, put more “pep” into his Religion lessons. 

We are told that we should be acquainted with the 
thoughts that rule the minds of our pupils and should 
associate Religion with them. Some of these “ruling 
thoughts,” we may be certain, deal with present-day 
world affairs. By reading the Visitor regularly, the 
Religion teacher can keep in touch with what is going 
on in the world—from a Catholic point of view—and, 
at the same time, establish for himself the correlation 
of earthly occurrences with Religion. 

Then, too, the burning zeal of the Apostles is really 
and truly present in the columns of the Visitor. Just 
about the time I was organizing this article, one of 
the editors gave expression to this excellent spirit un- 
derlying the publication. Although I have been almost 
scrupulous in refraining from the scholarly habit of 
quoting, I make an exception in this case, not only 
because I wish to produce supporting evidence, but 
because I believe every Religion teacher can derive 
inspiration from these words (Our Sunday Visitor, 
October 18, 1942) in which the editor speaks of his 
own paper: 


Will this light your furnace? We hope not, but we are afraid 
that all too many copies of our little paper are gathered upon Mon- 
day mornings and taken to the cellar, together with yesterday’s 
funnies and the sports page. 

It’s a great pity because, you see, we take such pains with each 
issue of our paper, and we never see a copy roll off our presses 
without praying that it. will eventually fall to shreds, worn out 
through having been so much handled by so many readers. . . 


How’s that for apostolic zeal? Can’t we afford to 
imbibe some of it? But let the editor tell you more 
of their publication: 
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We do our best to make each issue appealing. Without stooping 
to vulgar sensationalism, we have been trying to use the technique 
of modern journalism, to adapt the language of, say, Time and 
Reader’s Digest to doctrinal subjects, with becoming reverence. It 
is not easy. Try, for instance, to write an article on the Holy 
Trinity, using up-to-date language and simple examples. The sub- 
ject would hardly be called “newsy”; it has been written on for 
centuries, and yet it must be brought up ever so often, because it 
is one of our key-beliefs. 

We prepare the last issue of every month with an eye to non- 
Catholics. Most of the articles in that issue are persuasive, trying 
to “sell” the Church, and explaining Catholic usages from an out- 
sider’s point of view. Did you know that you can mail us a list 
of non-Catholics’ names and, at 35 cents for each name, we will 
send out twelve successive issues of this edition? 

We are vitally interested in reaching non-Catholics. It would 
seem that we are most read by those who need us least, and we can 
count on a vast circulation among solid Catholics, but we are never 
quite sure of how many outsiders see our paper. 

Not that Our Sunday Visitor is going to convert anyone by itself! 
That would be too much to expect. But God uses ordinary means 
to work miracles of grace. There is a good chance that some ex- 
pression, some idea, may be the good seed which will stick in some 
non-Catholic mind and bear fruit in God’s own time. Putting it 
baldly, there is everything to gain and nothing to lose. 

So pass this paper along. Leave it in the trolley-car, going to 
work tomorrow morning, or take it with you to the station and 
leave it accidentally on the bench. If you have a pie-pan or a 
tablecloth to return to the woman next door, wrap it carefully in 
Our Sunday Visitor. If you are expecting company this afternoon, 
carry out all the other papers and leave the Visifor by itself on 
the sofa. Then let them alone with it for fifteen minutes or so, 
while you bustle around the kitchen. ‘They'll have to read it—and 
they will, too. 


One man’s opinion is worth very little, and so let 
me repeat what one of our Brothers here at St. Mary’s, 
Waltham, asserted several weeks after he had sub- 
scribed to the Visitor: “It is the best Catholic paper 
in the country.” It seems a fairly safe thing to say 
that practically every religious educator would be en- 
thusiastic about the Visitor if he took the time to read 
one or two issues. 


But why take the word of one or two as to the ex- 
cellence of this weekly for the teacher of Religion? 
Why not judge for yourself? Why not, let me ask, 
send a post card to The Sunday Visitor, Huntingten, 
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Indiana, requesting a sample copy? Be sure to specify 
‘News Edition” in your request. They will, I am sure, 
appreciate your interest and be glad to send you a copy. 
Do it right now—before you forget about it. You will 
not miss much if you neglect to finish this article, but 
you will miss something if you fail to examine the 
Visitor. 

But to get on with bulletin board sources. . . . 

On the first page of The Sunday Visitor there usually 
appears a sketch similar to the modern cartoons which 
enjoy such widespread popularity today. These—for 
the sake of convenience I might call them “religious 
cartoons” —are well drawn, well thought out, and teach 
a striking moral lesson to any one who will take a 
moment to glance at them. The most recent one that 
I clipped depicted the “Sunday Only Catholic,” who 
leads an un-Catholic life all week and then assumes 
the mask of piety at Mass on Sunday. 

The fourteen-year-old lads in my freshman class 
certainly “got the point” when I posted this clipping 
in the classroom. Inasmuch as the recitation papers 
are close by, I will repeat verbatim the reactions of 
one youngster: “From the picture of the ‘Sunday only 
Catholic’ on the bulletin board I learned that it does 
no good if I commit sin all week and then on Sunday 
practice holiness, but I should practice my Religion 
every day.” 

Another front-page drawing taken from the Visitor 
is entitled “It Happens Too Often.” ‘The first scene 
shows a Catholic leaving church in a hurry—he is the 
first one out of Mass; the second scene shows the same 
Catholic lingering in a theater, yearning for more en- 
tertainment—he is the last one out of the movies. 

Because I rate them highly as bulletin board matter, 
I have clipped a considerable number of these sketches. 
The really significant feature about them is the fact 
that they not only attract attention and require but a 
few brief moments to read the message, but they also 
carry a “punch.” While the onlooker’s curiosity is still 
at a high pitch, and before he has had time to become 


distracted, the picture gets across a brief pictorial 
sermon. 
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As you probably noticed in the quotation from the 
Sunday Visitor, the editors maintain a lively interest 
in conversions to the Catholic Church. Sometimes 
they publish letters of converts who give detailed ex- 
planations of their conversions. For the past year or 
so they have featured brief biographical sketches of 
such prominent converts as Heywood Broun, Robert 
Hugh Benson, Orestes A. Brownson, Carlton Hayes, 
and Herman Cohn. As soon as one series as “Men 
Converted by History,” was ended, another series— 
such as “Former Protestant Ministers,” or “Former 
Protestant Bishops,” or “Some Convert (Catholic) 
Bishops’ —followed. 

Since many of these write-ups are short (reading 
time—one or two minutes), well arranged with a head- 
ing printed in color, they can be used to some extent 
on the Religion bulletin board. Besides inducing our 
pupils to appreciate their membership in the Church 
established by Christ, knowledge of the fact that many 
prominent non-Catholics, including ministers and 
Protestant bishops, have entered the Church, should 
convince our youngsters that our glorious organization 
is ever expanding, and that it is by no means a “back- 
ward” institution. Too many of these clippings would, 
one might surmise, diminish their effectiveness, and 
so I attach one to the display board occasionally, per- 
haps once a month. 

During the month of October the Religion teacher 
will find it a great help, in his drive for devotion to 
the Rosary, to make use of the articles and illustrations 
which usually appear in the October issues of the 
Visitor. This is likewise true during the month of 
November (for the Poor Souls), the month of May 
(for devotion to Our Lady), March (St. Joseph), and 
also during Lent. By means of clippings from the 
Visitor, the teacher can continue to remind his pupils 
of their duty or opportunity without boring them. 

The ordinary edition of the Sunday Visitor con- 
tains two parts: the regular section and the “Youth 
Section.” A large percentage of the material in the 
latter section does not lend itself to bulletin board use 
because the articles are too long and frequently not 
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accompanied by illustrations. The Religion teacher, 
however, will find it worth his while to read this sec- 
tion; he will find therein a considerable number of 
up-to-date articles which will prove valuable in the 
preparation of Religion lessons or may profitably be 
passed along to pupils. At times the Youth Section 
carries a cartoon of “Catholics in Sports,” which not 
only depicts a prominent athlete, but also summarizes 
briefly his accomplishments. ‘Successful Catholics,” 
a biography illustrated with several sketches, has also 
been used on my bulletin board. The sports page, 
which is thoroughly Catholic in tone, sometimes in- 
cludes a startling item suitable for display. Although 
the Youth Section of The Visitor may not always in- 
clude articles appropriate for the bulletin board, it 
does make excellent reading matter for high school 
students, and so I frequently bring it to class and place 
it at the disposal of the youngsters. 

The “News Edition” of the Sunday Visitor com- 
prises a third part, which obviously deals with current 
news events. As far as bulletin board material is con- 
cerned, the religious educator will probably find this 
section to be a fruitful source. After cutting out a 
considerable number of items from an issue, one might 
be inclined to jump to the conclusion that this section 
had been prepared for just this purpose. It carries a 
number of pictures and articles of national and Catho- 
lic present-day events. But a few moments are required 
to read the concise explanations accompanying the pic- 
tures. Indeed, the news section, as well. as the other 
parts of some issues of the Sunday Visitor, is well-nigh 
annihilated after I finish clipping the items I intend to 
retain. If the editors beheld the ruins, they would 
hardly recognize their publication. 

The Messenger of the Sacred Heart, 515 East Ford- 
ham Road, New York City, is another source for the 
Religious bulletin board. Each month this magazine 
contains one artistically colored picture of a Sunday 
Gospel scene, a picture of Our Lady or some other 
Saint, a priest’s first Mass, the Holy Eucharist, etc. 
This feature picture, usually a copy of a work of art, is 
a beautiful printing job and is reproduced on a fine 
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grade of paper. Consequently, the picture can be used 
year after year. Likewise, some issues of The Mes- 
senger of the Sacred Heart carry a fine series of pic- 
tures, such as the Seven Sorrows of Our Blessed Lady, 
or a pictorial representation of Our Lord fulfilling the 
promises of His Sacred Heart to St. Margaret Mary, or 
of the Passion of Our Lord, etc. Another section, 
“Snap-Shots,” may furnish the religious educator with 
suitable display items. The five pictures of Father 
Miquel Pro, S. J., and the execution of the martyrs of 
Mexico, for instance, were a “find” for any religious 
who maintained a bulletin board. From time to time 
I have discovered exceptional bits of information in 
the sections, “From Here and There,” and “On Land 
and Sea,” in the Messenger. Similarly, “fill-ins,” in 
the form of stories or news items to be found on the 
lower half or third of a page of this monthly, are suffi- 
ciently interesting and appealing to be of some display 
value. 

Adolescents like to ask questions. Although the 
teacher may encourage students to place questions in a 
question-box, or perhaps conduct a special question 
period, pupils are interested in the questions of others, 
and, here and there, we teachers can find in the ques- 
tion-box section of the Messenger of the Sacred Heart, 
Extension Magazine, The Ave Maria, The Sign, St. 
Anthony Messenger, and many other Catholic publi- 
cations, a question-and-answer combination appropri- 
ate for exhibition in the Religion class. The question, 
of course, should be on a topic of interest to high school 
students and be fairly simple. The answer, if it is go- 
ing to appeal to our students at all, should be brief: 

Occasionally an illustration from The Sign (Mon- 
astery Place, Union City, N. J.), will be found suitable 
for the Religion bulletin board. Some teachers may 
wish to display an item from the section, “Categorica, 
Items Humorous or Unusual on Matters of Greater or 
Little Moment.” 

From the “Bits Out of Life” department in the dve 
Maria (Notre Dame, Indiana), the educator seeking 
display items can once in a while clip one or two choice 
news flashes. 
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In an effort to satisfy the youngsters’ natural craving 
for action pictures and stories of daring and adventure, 
the publishers of The Catholic Boy (25 Groveland 
Terrace, Minneapolis, Minn.) have adopted the 
“comic” style of presenting the lives of war heroes 
and the lives of Saints by including eight such pages in 
their monthly publication. The Saint’s life, by appear- 
ing in vivid action, should not only tend to counteract 
the undesirable influence of supersensational ‘“‘comics,” 
but should also give our young folks an opportunity to 
enjoy learning about Religion. ‘Comics,” we all know, 
are more than ordinarily interesting to most boys. There 
probably is no doubt in our minds as to how freshmen, 
and possibly sophomores, will take to Religion pre- 
sented in this manner, but upper classmen will more 
than likely consider themselves too grown-up to profit 
by religious “comics.” Inasmuch as these dramatic 
presentations appear on a monthly installment basis, 
which might be too infrequent to sustain interest, it 
might be advisable for the teacher to delay mounting 
them on the bulletin board until it is possible to display 
them on a weekly installment plan. 

The ordinary articles in the Catholic Digest (55 East 
Tenth St., St. Paul, Minn.), offer little to the Religion 
teacher who is ever on the alert for additional bulletin 
clippings, because they are too long. It is not my in- 
tention, however, to imply that the Digest is worthless 
as a source, because quite the contrary is the case. Many 
concise bits of Catholic information may be discovered 
throughout its pages. Their “catchy” headings, and 
the fact that many of them can be read in less that half 
a minute, tempt me to say that, as far as the bulletin 
board in the Religion class is concerned, they seem to 
be “ready-made.” 

The Queen’s Work (3742 West Pine Blvd., St. Louis, 
Mo.) has featured prominent Catholic movie stars, 
radio celebrities and sports heroes by means of fine 
write-ups and numerous pictures which brighten the 
reading matter. What merit these long articles may 
have for display purposes is difficult to determine, but 
they should, it seems to me, attract high school students 
if for no other reason than the reputation of the person- 
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alities featured. “What’s Going On,” or a cartoon once 
in a while, will reward the teacher-hunter who exam- 
ines this monthly publication for “game” for his bulle- 
tin board. 

Another source, one which I do not hesitate to term 
“best,” at least from the standpoint of the amount of 
work involved, has unfortunately been withdrawn 
temporarily from publication. Today’s Parable, a 
quarterly published by the Confraternity of the Pre- 
cious Blood (5300 Fort Hamilton Parkway, Brooklyn, 
N. Y.), was a gold mine for Religion bulletin board 
material. Comparing the booklet to a gold mine does 
not do it justice as a source, since a mine implies hard 
work, searching, smelting mountainous heaps of “ore” 
before satisfactory items are finally extracted. Today's 
Parable required no work at all; it was, inadvertently 
perhaps, designed for bulletin display. Every page 
could be used! Practically every story or article, brief- 
ly written, splendidly illustrated by an impressive 
drawing, with an arresting heading, and with the im- 
portant words or phrases in the story emphasized by 
bold print, was an answer to the Religion teacher’s 
prayer for more, more, and still more material. Father 
Stedman cannot resume publication of this magnificent 
booklet soon enough to suit me. 

To most religious educators, I presume, the “Religi- 
ous Bulletin” published by the University of Notre 
Dame is not unknown. No doubt, a considerable num- 
ber of teachers are included in the list of persons who 
receive this daily mimeographed sheet. Although I 
do not receive them personally, I nevertheless manage 
to examine the copies sent to another member of our 
community. Whenever one of them appeals to me, I 
arrange to have a typing student make a copy of the en- 
tire page, or some portion that is really significant. In- 
asmuch as they are a bit advanced for high school fresh- 
men, very few appear in my classroom. 

From The Companion of St. Francis and St. An- 
thony (Mount St. Francis, Indiana), I have clipped 
“comic strips” depicting some miraculous incident in 
the life of St. Anthony. 

For the teacher who is accustomed to devote a defin- 
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ite week or month to “Vocations,” a “Mission Drive” 
during Lent or at some other time of the year, a bulletin 
board devoted exclusively to those topics provides in- 
terest and instruction. Clippings from the following 
publications will make such a project feasible: The 
Field Afar (Maryknoll, N. Y.), The Far East (St. 
Columban’s Foreign Mission Society, St. Columbans, 
Nebr.), Catholic Missions (109 East 38th St., New 
York, N. Y.), Jesuit Missions (257 Fourth Ave., New 
York, N. Y.), and The Christian Family and Our Mis- 
stons (365 Ridge Ave., Evanston, Ill.). By writing to 
the Maryknoll Fathers, posters and other mission prop- 
aganda can be procured. To cover expenses, a slight 
charge may be made for various items. 

The diocesan Catholic weekly is another source for 
bulletin board clippings. The Pilot (Boston), The 
Tablet (Brooklyn), The Evangelist (Albany) , and The 
Catholic News (New York), have all made contribu- 
tions to my religious display. Every diocesan paper 
published in the country, | am quite sure, will yield 
suitable material. 

Before we go on to a consideration of non-Catholic 
sources, it might be well for me to answer a question 
that has probably been running through your mind 
while we have been reviewing, solely with an eye to 
bulletin board utility, the list of Catholic publications 
mentioned in the preceding paragraphs. “How can 
I finance subscriptions to a great many Catholic period- 
icals? Maintaining an up-to-date, interesting bulletin 
board is a splendid idea, but it’s simply out of the ques- 
tion, for we can’t afford it.” 

And right you are! 

But it isn’t necessary to pay out money for subscrip- 
tions. Let me acquaint you with a plan used by Bro- 
ther C. John, F.S.C., here at St. Mary’s, Waltham: 
Have the students bring in back numbers of Catholic 
newspapers and magazines. Acquiring a quantity of 
Catholic reading matter by this free and easy method 
helped me immensely. I adopted the plan shortly after 
I became acquainted with it. 

Before “cutting up” these donated newspapers and 
magazines, we employ them in another practical man- 
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ner by placing them at the disposal of our boys. The 
religious educator is deeply concerned over the reading 
matter of his pupils. To the teacher’s question, “How 
can I encourage my students to read Catholic litera- 
ture?,” the plan just mentioned suggests an answer. 
Without a penny of financial outlay it enables us to 
make it possible for our youngsters to come in contact 
with many of the interesting, entertaining, and inspir- 
ing Catholic publications on the market today. 

By allotting extra credit to those students who collect 
and bring in Catholic magazines, I provide them with 
an added incentive for doing so. 

Imagine my astonishment several years ago, when I 
found a few numbers of a Protestant magazine mixed 
in with Catholic reading material in my classroom! If 
then you wish to profit by my experience, examine care- 
fully the Catholic magazines as the students turn them 
over to you—especially some strange publication which 
you have never seen before. 

Whatever merit other bulletin board items may have, 
the “cartoon,” at least in my limited experience, has 
proved to be the most popular. There is only one cer- 
tain way of arriving at a definite conclusion on this 
point: conduct experiments with various types of clip- 
pings, and find out for yourself. Because of the mag- 
netic quality of cartoons, I make it a point to tack up 
several cartoons along with other material when I put 
up a new set every week. During recent years Catholic 
editors have been making a more liberal use of these 
modern sketches. The Catholic sources, however, 
yield a supply which is inadequate. Two popular non- 
Catholic weeklies, Colliers and The Saturday Evening 
Post, have many cartoons distributed throughout their 
pages. Undoubtedly, the many other secular magazines 
will reward with suitable cartoons the teacher who 
takes the trouble to examine them. To obtain back 
numbers of these two magazines, I employ the same 
method outlined above for the accumulation of Cath- 
olic periodicals: I encourage students to bring them to 
class. It goes without saying that the secular magazines 
are not made available to the pupils—not that I neces- 
sarily object to them, but because I desire to limit the 
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collection of magazines in my classroom exclusively 
to Catholic publications. 

The daily newspapers offer another possibility to the 
teacher-explorer who is on the lookout for more and 
yet more items for his religious bulletin board. During 
these days of upheaval, men’s thoughts turn to God and 
the salvation of their immortal souls. There is then a 
definite trend towards religion and prayer, and it is 
not an uncommon sight to view pictures and to read 
articles in the daily newspapers dealing with service- 
men receiving a blessing, assisting at Mass, or taking 
part in some other religious function. One Boston 
daily, for instance, devoted an entire page to pictures 
of people in hospitals who were almost miraculously 
rescued from the terrible Boston fire some months ago. 
“T prayed,” in a quotation from each of the survivors, 
was emphasized in the account of each picture. 

Unorthodox means of furthering Religion are fre- 
quently frowned upon, and so I hesitate to suggest that 
the teacher of that science consult the “funnies,” or 
what the intellectual might term, the “trash” section 
of the daily papers. Still, the teacher who is willing 
to stoop to investigate this questionable source will be 
rewarded with a “find” every once in a while. Unless 
you are a dogged, persistent hunter, however, I would 
recommend that you ignore this paragraph. The 
“game” is rare and elusive. If, on the other hand, you 
are fortified with a reserve supply of “stick-to-it-ive- 
ness” you will find it worth your while to clip one or 
other of the following items from the “funnies” : 
“Smitty,” “Henry,” “They'll Do It Every Time,” 
“Laff-A-Day,” and “Keep Smiling.” 

While you are examining the daily papers, why not 
glance momentarily at the cartoons? Those mentioned 
in the following list have appeared in one or other of 
the papers of the Boston area, but in view of the fact 
that these features are syndicated nowadays, I assume 
that many other dailies in the country carry them: 
“The Neighbors,” “Grin and Bear It,” “Nuts and 
Jolts,” “Off The Record,” “Our Boarding House With 
Major Hoople,” “Dumbbells,” “Poor Pa,” “Life’s 
Like That,” and “Softie.” 
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If you ask, “But is it really worth the trouble to 
inspect so many cartoons or ‘comics’ when perhaps only 
one out of twenty-five has sufficient display value to 
warrant clipping it’,’ I will answer affirmatively, 
although opinions may differ on this point. 

Such clippings, in the first place, enable us to do 
something about one criticism that is leveled at us: 
“You Religion teachers emphasize the spiritual or 
supernatural virtues excessively, and disregard the 
natural virtues.” Properly selected clippings or car- 
toons and “comics” mounted on our display board af- 
ford us an opportunity to inculcate the natural virtues. 

Secondly, if our bulletin board were peppered with 
items of this nature, it would not be necessary for us 
to devise ways and means of motivating the interest 
of the young folks in the clippings exposed to their 
view. Do not misunderstand me. I am not recom- 
mending a lavish exhibition of this “light” matter. | 
merely wish to place particular stress on one observa- 
tion that I have made—cartoons and “comics” are, to 
a large extent, self-motivating. 

In the event that one of your local daily newspapers 
carries the feature, ‘““Let’s Explore Your Mind,” by 
Albert Wiggam, you will probably cut out occasionally 
one of the three questions he selects every day, together 
with the appropriate illustration and an answer which, 
though natural in character, is nevertheless based on 
shrewd common sense. A question like, “Would you 
be happy if you had all your wants satisfied ?,” together 
with a brief answer explaining the fact that we would 
be happy, but merely for a few minutes or a few hours, 
should help our students to appreciate how sensible 
and reasonable are the teachings of the Catholic 
Church. 

To some skeptical people, advertising may be a pro- 
fession in which lying and exaggeration predominate. 
Yet, some of the most successful advertising, advertis- 
ing which has been directly responsible for the phe- 
nomenal growth and development of some products, 
is quite trustworthy. Whether a particular advertise- 
ment is reliable or not, however, is entirely beside the 
point, and does not concern us here. It is my aim and 
purpose simply to direct attention to the fact that Re- 
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ligion teachers can adapt some of the ideas and illus- 
trations of skilled advertising experts as they appear 
in newspapers and magazines. Who cares whether the 
advertisement is reliable or not, or what product is 
publicized? These publicity men know human nature; 
they know how to attract attention and how to “sell” 
their product. If their illustrations aid us in attracting 
the attention of our students and in “selling” our 
product, it would be the height of foolishness on our 
part to refuse such aid. 

Gay, attractive illustrations from advertisements are 
made doubly effective by the fine picture and the clev- 
erly expressed message. After the names of the prod- 
uct and the firm are cut off, the “ad” sometimes lends 
itself well to getting across a practical Religion lesson. 
If necessary, I type the religious application right on 
the clipping. 

A few examples are in order, I know, but I hesitate 
somewhat because I hardly know how teachers will 
receive them. At the time the adaptations were made 
| thought highly of them, but when I scrutinize them 
critically with a view to repeating them in an article 
co be read by teachers, and that without the visible 
support of an illustration, I wonder. . . . However, 
here goes! 

If you like them, fine! If you do not, if you consider 
them too obvious, too simple, or poorly adapted, per- 
haps they will at least offer you a suggestion, or pos- 
sibly challenge your ingenuity to improve on the idea. 

A large picture of one black sheep in the midst of 
a small flock of white sheep at the foot of which ap- 
pears, “Sure ... everybody notices the one black 
sheep!”, appealed to me as an appropriate item for 
Lent. To make sure that the students “got” it, I typed 
on the illustration: “Lent is the time for prayer and 
self-denial. Millions upon millions are doing it. Are 
your” 

Another colored picture showed great crowds of 
grim, determined-looking men leaving an automotive 
factory. Apparently the plant was way ahead of 
schedule on some war contract, for the message read: 
“Still giving more than we promise.” To this I added: 
“Can you say this about your Lenten resolutions?” 
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Similarly, an attractive picture of a young pup sit- 
ting upright with the family jubilant over the dog’s 
accomplishment seemed to me to be more than ordi- 
narily interesting to most boys. The original printing 
that accompanied this picture was eliminated, and I 
typed on two questions: “Can you train a dog? More 
important—can you train yourself by doing ‘tough’ 
acts during Lent?” 

Other commercial advertisements, unsupported by 
pictures or illustrations but printed in bold print, offer 
possibilities for display purposes in our Religion class- 
rooms. The teacher endowed with artistic ability and 
possessing the necessary equipment can, of course, make 
his own copy of the striking message. The rest of us 
ordinary folks must be content with simply cutting 
out the advertisement and adapting it as best we can. 
Thus, to a “Don’t Put it Off” clipping printed with 
large lettering, I added: “Start keeping Lent on Ash 
Wednesday.” Likewise, to “Take Your Pick” on an 
advertisement I typed on two choices in column form: 


TAKE YOUR PICK 
A Happy Easter A Sad Easter 


You may not have a new suit Although you may have a new 

or “bonnet,” but real happiness $60 suit and a $10 hat, you 

will be yours if you made a will not be truly happy if you 

self-sacrificing Lent. went through Lent like a 
pagan. 


DOn’T PUT it OFF 
Start keeping Lent on Ash Wednesday. 


There is no question about it—I could go on and 
on giving sources of Religion bulletin board items. 
If you have had the patience to “wade” through the 
foregoing, you have had indicated to you the most pro- 
ductive sources I have encountered. There are others, 
to be sure, and no doubt there are teachers who could 
name many other sources. The teacher who is “sold” 
on the idea of maintaining a display of religious ma- 
terial in his classroom will make provision for pro- 
curing a sufficient number of clippings by referring 
to publications that are available to him. 
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If there is one quality more than any other that has 
characterized the great men of all ages—men who 
stamped their era with the hallmark of their personal- 
ity, making it memorable for deeds of valor and 
achievement—it would seem to be a certain vision, 
accompanied by an accurate time sense, that enabled 
them to see with clarity certain opportunities, and to 
know that the moment for action had arrived. Lesser 
men have had the vision to see in events more than 
met the casual eye; and men aplenty have, on occasion, 
recognized that “something ought to be done.” But 
it is seldom that less than a great man—or one capable 
of rising to greatness—combined the joint ability to 
envision an ideal and to grasp the first opportunity 
for carrying it to successful realization. The talent to 
see the tide is not always accompanied by the ability 
to take it at its flood. 

In our vocabulary there is no specific term to desig- 
nate men capable of rendering this rare type of service. 
Could “opportunist” be divorced from its accepted 
meaning of acting for personal gain without regard to 
principle, it would automatically apply to such per- 
sons, since innate ability for its exercise requires vision 
and opportunity; even as seed, for its fruition, requires 
sun and soil. The student of Church History sees a 
sort of divine opportunism exemplified in the lives of 
many canonized Saints, for they made their times even 
as their times made them. 

Looking over the list, we find Thomas Aquinas rec- 
ognizing the baneful growth of rationalism in the thir- 
teenth century, an era when men’s minds were caught 
with scholastic disputation, and intrigued with the lure 
of subtle syllogism and dogmatic debate. Seizing upon 
this mental trend which amounted to a cult, he com- 
bated error with his magnificent Summa, and systema- 
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tized theology emerged triumphantly crowned. Again, 
it was the insistent demands of “now-ness” that ham- 
mered at the heart of Saint Vincent de Paul when he 
beheld in court and city, town and hamlet, an almost 
frenzied philanthropic zeal. Such a stage was the 
necessary complement of his vast genius for the organi- 
zation of Christian charity, which culminated in the 
astounding climax of consecrated, but uncloistered, 
service of the poor. 

Prescinding from the Saints, but keeping to recog- 
nized sanctity, we see Christopher Columbus, with a 
dream in his heart and the courage to do in his soul, 
recognizing the “now-ness” of opportunity in the fif- 
teenth century’s interest in geography, and the national 
lust for material wealth. Leaving the less intrepid 
but more scientific men of his age to their maps and 
compasses, he set sail for India. The result was a New 
World, born as one out of due time. 

Holy Scripture itself urges to spiritual opportunism. 
Had Jerusalem, the Holy City, been inhabited by such 
opportunists, from the lips of our Blessed Lord would 
never have been wrung the lament: “Hadst thou but 
known, in this thy day, the things that are to thy peace.” 
To what but opportunism was Saint Paul urging the 
Corinthians in his exhortation: “Now is the acceptable 
time, now is the day of salvation.” The Good Samari- 
tan, as the opportunist of charity, saw and seized the 
opportunity to serve which others had passed by; 
Zacheus was the opportunist of hope, and when that 
hope was fulfilled, he hastened to “do something about 
it” by way of personal reformation; the blind beggar 
of Jericho was the opportunist of faith, refusing to be 
silenced by rebukes, but crying out much more lest 
he lose his one opportunity for appeal to the Master. 
Against these opportunists for the Kingdom of God 
stands forever the classical example of their opposite: 
the rich young man whom even the personal invitation 
of Christ could not move to grasp his opportunity of 
discipleship. “Opportunist” may be a hard word; 
“fool” is a harder one. Fools for Christ’s sake there 
were in the first century; dare we become opportunists 
for Christ’s sake in the twentieth? 
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Today, we teachers of Religion hear all about us 
the strident cry to recognize a “Schools-at-War” phe- 
nomenon. Nothing less than a new educational pro- 
gram, it is declared, can meet these needs, unparalleled 
in history. Overnight, the secondary school curricu- 
lum is changing from a plethora of glorified play 
courses to grim offerings in the fields of natural and 
military science. “Back to the essentials” is the cry, 
as schools, like battleships, strip for action. Funda- 
mental subjects, even as so many long-range guns, are 
wheeled into commanding positions. Mathematics and 
science, essentials for pre-flight aeronautics and engi- 
neering, become matters of scholastic and military life 
or death. By hundreds, by thousands, high school 
pupils uncomplainingly enroll in extra-hour, non-credit 
arithmetic classes, in order to qualify for the once con- 
demned higher mathematics course; while their young- 
er brothers and sisters, with ears tuned to “it may be 
a long, long war,” wrestle determinedly with fractions 
and decimals. The need for both sexes in war indus- 
tries is sufficient impetus for hitherto mentally indolent 
boys and girls to make grim efforts to acquire compu- 
tational skill. Weary high school teachers of the 
“hard” subjects take on new life; at last, they have 
a place in the sun. . 

Authoritative statements, issued with emphatic final- 
ity, as to the impossibility and even undesirability of a 
“Schools-as-Usual Program” have silenced critics of 
the new order. Gone overnight are the perennial prof- 
fers of “new” things in education, gone the restless 
uncertainty and dissatisfaction that created them. Ex- 
periment abdicates in favor of experience, and age 
becomes again the trademark of reliability. Prominent 
educators, looking about for ancient vintage, are even 
removing the new labels under which some of it has 
been disguised, and so we hear them speak plainly for 
and in the interests of Religion—this forthright appeal 
replacing the former patronizing reference to “Social 
Ethics.” There is the repeated dictum now that we 
all have need for a return of Religion, the banished 
fourth “R,” whose exclusion from public schools has, 
many educators tell us, worked such harm to indi- 
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viduals and to society. In the tace of these repeated 
assertions, what shall we teachers of Religion do? 
Shall we so shape our religious program that it will 
be but a rider on the Schools-at-War plan? Or shall 
we bestir ourselves to show that it is the very soul of 
that program, without which no permanent life is 
possible? 

What is the keynote sounded in every phase of the 
war program? ‘The keynote is one and the same as 
that upon which rests the whole foundation of Catholic 
Faith: sacrifice. If it is to be truly such, and not 
merely unwilling deprivation, sacrifice presupposes 
knowledge and love. ‘Therefore, our Government 
urges: “Know your country.” ‘This means, take time 


to study and learn about it. This knowledge, it is 
hoped, will be a prelude to true patriotism, which im- 
plies love. ‘Save, serve, conserve,” is a slogan which 
may be condensed into one word—service. Be, Do, 
Give—these are the key words today. What else have 
we taught our children all these years, save “to know, 


love and serve God”? 

The schools are pointing to better citizenship courses 
so that students may be well informed in all they need 
to know of the American way of life. Patriotism is 
to be bred in the very marrow through the once con- 
demned method of indoctrination, that love and loyalty 
to country may hold undisputed sway. Work experi- 
ence is being provided for many students that they 
may find the way in which they can best serve. There 
we have it—and let us ponder the familiar words well: 
knowledge, love, service are to be caught and combined 
in the call to youth to give. 

And how youth is measuring up! Given a goal, an 
understandable, attractive goal, the sacrifices inherent 
in the efforts to attain to it are almost rashly discounted. 
Those of us to whom youth is our stock in trade, won- 
der at the metamorphosis that has taken place under 
our very eyes. I recall asking a group of high school 
boys, shortly before Pearl Harbor, if they would enlist 
in case of war. There was a general smile, rather 
faintly redolent of derision, as one murmured: “My 
country, tis of thee....” “Enlist?” another of them 
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drawled. “Who—me? Why should J get killed?” 
There was an air of assent from the group, as one 
asked: “Why should we mix in?” There was an un- 
happy something there that was partially the product 
of the disillusionment which the returned soldier of 
1918 passed on to his younger brothers, partially the 
product of the care-free and comforting loving days of 
Post-War-I, which made cars, cosmetics, and juke 
boxes seeming necessities of life. No New York School 
Inquiry was necessary to tell the teachers of public 
and private schools that in the last two decades youth 
had shown a far from lively interest in either doing 
or giving except at the dictates of self-interest. Rebuke 
was ineffective. The reply, “Everybody’s doing it,” 
was the blanket rebuttal. Furthermore, educators be- 
came vague, indignant or incoherent according to their 
temperaments, when asked: “Why not?” Alice, in or 
out of Wonderland, could point with perfect logic to 
the fact that, since nobody was really concerned as to 
where youth was going, it was futile to be concerned 
over the road youth took to get there. 

Then came Pearl Harbor! Kelly made headlines; 
O’Hara held the first page. Douglas MacArthur was 
no movie-made hero but real flesh and blood. Here 
was real excitement, adventure, the spirit of romance, 
thrilling risks and danger deliberately courted. When, 
through the ages, did normal youth not respond to the 
stimuli of martial glory and perils by sea and by land? 
In this our day we have the added super-thrill of perils 
by air. Now the bored youth of our twentieth cen- 
tury had the way thrown open to real hero-worship. 
It acted as a blood transfusion. Before December 
seventh, nineteen hundred forty-one, one talked to them 
(for the most part) in vain of patriotism, of love of 
country, of self-sacrifice. The talk was shrugged off 
at the corner drug store, and its last memory drowned 
in the juke box tunes. Then Fate gave them a Mac- 
Arthur, gave them fighting airplane pilots and daring 
Commando raiders. Their country, from an abstract 
entity, became an incarnate cause. The boy who said 
to me a year ago, “Why should we mix in?”, is now 
in New Guinea—and proud to be there. The lad who 
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sarcastically hummed, “My country, ‘tis of thee,” 
writes home from Africa; he is still sarcastic, but now 
his jibes are aimed at “the softies who don’t sign up.” 
In that school, and in many schools, high school boys 
who, a year ago, were willing to “let George do it,” 
have now decided not to let MacArthur do it alone. 
Those not yet of draft age are war-conscious lads who 
turn with alacrity to the “hard” subjects in class; and 
in the library the formerly attractive books of fiction 
gather dust, while the shelves of ‘chnical books, and 
the racks of scientific journals, are epleted by earnest 
borrowers. 

Along with this academic change here is abundant 
evidence of another, character-rooted change which has 
turned the old slogan of “everybody’s doing it” to 
“everybody’s doing without.” In a word, sacrifice has 
become the accepted and acceptable thing. Not sacri- 
fice for its own sake, but because the war program 
offers a goal as an incentive, and the incentive furnishes 
the inspiration for willing giving. Witness some of 
the precious keepsakes, heirlooms and cherished an- 
tique treasures that went into the “scrap drive.” Some- 
thing stronger than selfishness has caught the popular, 
mass mind. People are pleased to find that they have 
something that will be of use to their warring country, 
whether in personal strength or in possessions; a sense 
of importance is created when the country cries “Serve” 
—and, rightly enough, identifies serving with giving. 
Even the grip of large possessions, that age-old stum- 
bling block, seems loosed for the time, as witness the 
fabulous sum of fourteen billion dollars subscribed in 
answer to the bond issue which called for three billion 
less than that. Billions or buttons, there is a place 
for all. “Your discarded tooth paste tubes will in- 
crease our arms output, and your dimes will buy the 
iodine or tourniquet that may save a life,” are state- 
ments that bring life-saving within the reach of every- 
one. Little things, looming large in the hour of our 
country’s peril, make each individual conscious of his 
personal worth. 

The point is, we religious teachers should grasp the 
idea that in this white heat of national patriotism we 
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have a blessed opportunity, providentially provided, 
for inspiring our boys and girls to something perma- 
nently higher and nobler than a mere natural desire 
to serve, something that will yet include the best and 
the richest in natural patriotism. If we study, analyze, 
and reduce to its elements this astounding transforma- 
tion in the mental attitude and physical habits of the 
youth of today, we shall also find that these parts are 
exactly paralleled in the spiritual world. There are: 
first, individual and national peril; second, persistent 
propaganda (using propaganda in its correct, not its 
perverted, sense) to bring about a determined view- 
point; third, heroic example; fourth, opportunity for 
service, fifth, the glamour of reward (citations, medals, 
promotions) for loyal, valorous conduct. 


Individual and National Peril 


Transformed from the national to the spiritual field, 
we have these same factors which can be used to bring 
about the same results. First, individual and Church 
peril exists always; for the individual, it exists from 
the dawn of reason to the last moment in which it may 
be exercised; the world, the flesh, and the devil ask 
no truce nor do they ever give one. The danger is 
indeed great, involving the loss of God and the being 
plunged into an eternity of misery. Further, just as 
a soldier defends his life not only for himself but for 
his country which suffers a definite loss in his death, 
so every Catholic student should be impressed with 
his responsibility of preserving the Faith not only for 
himself but also for his country. (How much might 
be made of such instances as the gallant O’Shea’s death- 
less message to his little son: “Be a good Catholic and 
you can’t help being a good American.”) True, Christ’s 
promise that the gates of hell shall not prevail against 
his Church, stands; but it does not imply permanency 
of Faith in any one country or nation. Let us teach 
that a boy’s or a girl’s fidelity to the principles and 
practices of the Catholic religion means more than a 
matter of personal sanctification, just as a soldier’s 
fidelity means more than a guarantee of personal safety. 
Or, putting it another way, a private citizen may be a 
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coward with resulting detriment only to himself and 
his property; but put a soldier’s uniform on a coward, 
and his very country is endangered. A Catholic youth, 
with the indelible marks of “enlistment” made by Bap- 
tism and Confirmation, is always at war, and he must 
defend not only himself but the Church that gave him 
spiritual birth, and of whose Mystical Body he is a 
member. Oh what a thrilling inspiration this should 
be to youth! 

This is the time par excellence to emphasize the 
meaning of the Church Militant—to inculcate soldierly 
solidarity in the ranks of* Catholic youth by lively 
Catholic organizations which make both social and 
charitable, as well as spiritual demands on their mem- 
bers. This is the time to excite by readings, lessons, 
and lectures, loyalty to the Holy Father and to his 
representatives, the bishops and priests. Without loss 
of reverence, our Holy Father may be represented as 
the Commander-in-Chief of the Church Militant, and 
the Hierarchy as his commissioned officers. Unques- 
tioning obedience is the keynote of a soldier’s training, 
nor is he regarded as “dumb” for so obeying, as “The 
Charge of the Light Brigade” and similar poetic and 
prose literary contributions testify. Obedience can be 
represented as the same fine, essential thing, from Saint 
Peter’s turning back on the Appian Way at our Blessed 
Lord’s “Quo Vadis” to the latest departure from Os- 
sining of some stalwart missioner, at the word of his 
superior. Obedience to orders insures the safety and 
victory of the individual soldier and of the army to 
which he belongs; obedience to the Church’s orders 
(commandments and precepts) insures the salvation of 
the individual and the advancement of Christ’s king- 
dom upon earth. Let us show our youth that obedience 
is the finest service it can render to itself and to the 
Church, to which in its Baptismal vows and in Con- 
firmation it has pledged allegiance. 


Persistent Propaganda 


Perfectly legitimate propaganda has turned the 
minds of our country’s youth from pleasure and profit 
and personal ambition to national injuries suffered and 
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to further injuries threatened. In answer to the feel- 
ings thus aroused, we teachers find ourselves presenting 
History in such a manner as to recall the difficult be- 
ginnings of our nation and its magnificent dedication 
to the “four freedoms.” With an earnest zest that is 
the reflection of our pupils’, we dwell upon the heroic 
struggles of the founders of our Republic to give a 
firm footing to the experiment of a government of 
the people, by the people, for the people. Nor is His- 
tory the only subject tapped to assuage the patriotic 
thirst of our students. In Civics we point out the na- 
tional opportunities for all to advance socially and 
economically, and a contrast is drawn with conditions 
elsewhere. To an appreciative audience we extol our 
form of government, our educational institutions, our 
civic advantages. All this with a view to arousing— 
and to keeping alive when once aroused—a spirit of 
admiration and gratitude resulting in willing self-sac- 
rifice in order to preserve these splendid advantages 
for the group. “My country ’tis of thee,” is poignantly 
meaningful to students thus constantly imbued with 
love of country. 

Persistent propaganda “de propaganda fide” will 
produce a like love for the Church. Now, when the 
stress of the times makes students study history avidly 
because in a few short years they will be making his- 
tory, is our epochal opportunity to show that universal 
history cannot be rightly understood apart from its 
reference to Christianity. The Holy Scriptures will 
appeal strikingly if shown as the world’s most impor- 
tant historical document beginning, as it does, with the 
origin of man, told simply in Genesis, and carrying on 
to the culminating point in all history—the Incarna- 
tion. After the establishment of the Church, its history 
is one with world history, and both should be identified 
in our teachings. The Church’s struggles to retain 
intact the deposit of divine truth entrusted to her is 
written into the cultures of people, the fate of nations, 
and the heroism of individuals. If Church History 
does not occupy a prominent place in our curriculum, 
it should be placed there. It will take work, study and 
preparation to give to it its proper correlation—to 
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show not only the political, economic, and social re- 
sults of a nation’s acceptance or rejection of Catho- 
licity, but also the contribution it has made to the arts, 
music, sculpture, painting, architecture, of which the 
Church has through the ages been the foremost patron. 

Persistent propaganda should not be confined to the 
historical. Literature, art, and science are also fields 
which will richly reward a combining of their subject 
matter contents with a view towards setting forth the 
Church’s contributions. Science, for instance, classed 
by the non-thinking as an enemy of religion, should 
be shown to be its able ally, since both deal with pure 
truth. If one cannot justly expect the adolescent mind 
to penetrate so far, at least collateral readings, pre- 
scribed and made available, will acquaint our pupils 
with the lives and works of great Catholic scientists 
in all fields. 

Do we grow fretful that the plan to make Religion 
fundamental in fact as well as in theory is too far- 
fetched, too reactionary? Let us keep in mind that up 
to a scant two hundred years ago (albeit, education 
was already warped by religious revolt which would 
tend more and more to make knowledge, rather than 
Faith, the controlling element in the schools) religious 
instruction not only guided and shaped education in 
every part of the civilized world, but dominated it by 
selecting the material to be used. It is not too much 
for us to hope to bring back that domination, when we 
consider Hitler’s distressing success in reviving the 
ancient Germanic cult of race and soil. 


Heroic Example 


War never fully grips a nation until it has produced 
some spectacular doer of brave deeds. Of the thousands 
or millions of combatants in any one war, a bare dozen 
names will stand out to be lauded in their day—to be 
transmitted imperishably to posterity. But these dozen 
have all the irresistible power inherent in example. 
Precept is the textbook of life, example the master 
teacher. The idealism aroused by historical biogra- 
phies expands the social sense, presenting the actions 
of real men and women in situations within the grasp 
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of the reader’s life experience—or, if not that, then cer- 
tainly within his comprehension. Our national history 
abounds in heroes. Our Church history surpasses it. 
And not in the realm of war alone—although its power 
to excel in the martial field is proven by the fact that 
more Saints have emerged from the military camp 
than from any other walk of life—but in every field 
and every sphere. The educational labors of a Jean 
Baptist de La Salle, a Sophie Barat, an Ignatius Loyola, 
or a Jane Frances de Chantal, the social work of a 
Francis of Assisi or a Vincent de Paul, the missionary 
labors of a Francis Xavier or a Peter Claver or an 
Isaac Jogues, present splendid examples of heroism 
and self-sacrifice combined with the greatest service to 
God and to man. Why cannot we show our pupils that 
what Alexander did for fame, Napoleon for power, 
and Washington for patriotism, has not only been 
equaled but surpassed by the Church’s heroes, with 
only the glory of God in view. 


Opportunity for Service 


We can capitalize the innate urge of everyone to be 
helpful, by assigning a part even to the tiniest child. 
The purchase of a war savings stamp at the price of 
a laboriously “saved-up” ten pennies is represented as 
a worthwhile goal; bringing to school the hulls of 
black walnuts is presented as a vital help towards the 
making of gas masks. All this is done not only with a 
view to securing that particular service from the child, 
but to evoke the far more valuable by-product of per- 
sonal responsibility. For not until personal responsi- 
bility is aroused, will generous and effective action 
follow; and when personal responsibility ties into a 
thing larger than individual interest or ambition, we 
have dedication. That form of dedication is now, this 
moment, causing millions of German youth to take 
the oath “To die for Hitler.” Can we not make them 
eager to live for Christ? 

Do we effectively present to our pupils their oppor- 
tunities to serve the Church, or do we stress fidelity 
to act more than the motive of inspiration? Oppor- 
tunities to serve are in many instances practically ob- 
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ligatory; for instance, classroom contributions, how- 
ever small, to a mission fund, serving as altar boy, 
membership in sodalities and other societies, assisting 
in various capacities in church fairs and bazaars, sell- 
ing tickets to an entertainment or securing chances. 
These and a score of like things are part of our pupils’ 
contribution of personal service to the Church. Service 
that is conceived of as a tiresome, repetitious require- 
ment, is resented; service that means something really 
important is seldom slighted by child or adult. If we 
train them to view the parish as but the local unit in 
a world-wide organization to whose welfare and 
preservation they are dedicated, and to which they 
should therefore contribute, their small tasks will beget 
in them a lively devotion to the Church—a sense of 
personal loss in her losses, a sense of personal gain in 
her triumphs. This identification of each member with 
the Church will go far towards bringing about a reali- 
zation of Our Lord’s prayer: “That they, Father, may 
be one as we are one.” When the children in our class- 
rooms say: “. . . one nation, indivisible, with liberty 
and justice for all,” their erect heads, their shining 
eyes, their vibrant voices, show what the words mean 
to them. Do we get the same response when they say: 
“One Holy, Roman, Catholic and Apostolic Church”? 


Glamour of Reward 


Desire for recognition is not an ignoble secondary 
motive for heroic conduct in either national or Church 
affairs. The remembrance of the Congressional Medal 
of Honor may well inspire a weary soldier to a final 
storming attempt; the thought of the Ace’s insignia 
may incite a successful but badly wounded aviator to 
pull out of a crashing tail spin; or it may send a bom- 
bardier into an aerial hell of flame. Christ Himself 
holds out the hope of reward to His followers, whether 
that reward take the definite form, “Come, ye blessed 
of My Father, possess the kingdom prepared for you,” 
or the indefinite one signified by “Then shall every man 
have praise from God.” Our Blessed Lord authorizes 
the human heart to expect recompense. The natural 
desire in all men for distinction of one kind or another 
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should be capitalized for spiritual benefit. By our 
pupils, the roster of Saints should be looked upon as 
the Church’s “citations”; priests and religious should 
be viewed as those who have been promoted from the 
ranks to positions of greater responsibility and author- 
ity. The effect this would have on developing voca- 
tions is worth more than a passing thought. Heaven 
will be a little less nebulous if it is regarded as the 
eternal home of loyal subjects of the Kingdom of God. 

But let us not confine the ‘“‘reward” motive to the next 
life. We can show it as something concerning the 
here and now of every pupil. Reward in the way of 
confidence and esteem of one’s fellowmen is never with- 
held from the Catholic in deed as well as in name— 
the man who has been taught not only Religion, but 
religious living. This can be proven and emphasized 
in a manner the pupils will find most interesting by 
culling, from current newspapers and periodicals, ac- 
counts of the lives or deeds of prominent Catholics, 
indicating how almost invariably their religion is re- 
ferred to; and contrasting this with the accounts of 
other local or State or national celebrities, whose reli- 
gious affiliations are seldom mentioned. 

Opportunists for Christ! From somewhere out of 
this welter of horror and bloodshed will come a leader 
—the leader. ‘That leader will not come from the 
ranks of the militarists, as such, nor from the ranks 
of the statesmen, as such, nor from the ranks of the 
scientists, as such. No. As Assistant Secretary of State, 
Adolf Berle, said recently: “The world is not looking 
for another great scientist. It is looking for another 
great saint.” Does that potential leader and saint sit 
in your classroom? If you knew he sat there, what 
would you do? To that query we may make the same 
reply that Our Lord made to Thomas a Kempis when 
he sought an assurance of his eternal salvation: “And 
if thou didst know. Do now what thou wouldst then 
do and thou shalt be very secure.” If we see the pos- 
sibilities of sainthood and leadership in every child, 
we shall not miss our opportunity to develop those 
qualities in any one child. Unless we aim at the high- 
est, we aim too low. 
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Realizing the effectiveness of sustained concentra- 
tion, States and cities have adopted the expedient of 
riveting the attention of the public for one entire week 
on some particular point. We have had “Share-the- 
Ride Week,” “Buy-a-Bond Week,” “Save-the-Fuel 
Week,” “Can-Collection Week,” etc., etc., all reported 
as highly successful for their special purposes. Might 
we not find like success should every teacher of Re- 
ligion institute a private, highly personal, “The Child- 
for-the-Church Week”? Suppose that each of us for 
one week—just one week—removed from her desk all 
those small objects of piety which serve so well ordi- 
narily to arouse our devotion. For one week, just one 
week, let us put away the framed prayer, and the pic- 
ture of Saint Joseph, and the small statue of our holy 
founder or foundress. Let us leave our desk bare of 
all save the Crucifix. (The Church does something 
similar in Passion Week, and have we not been told 
that this war is the Passion?) Under the symbol of 
Christ’s suffering Body, place a picture of the Church 
(your parish church will symbolize it), Christ's Mys- 
tical Body. Then, during our private “The Chiid- 
for-the-Church Week,” every time our eye sweeps our 
denuded desk and comes to rest upon our Crucified 
Leader and the Church which He founded to carry on 
His struggle, let us make this examen: “Am I a fit 
and faithful lieutenant in Christ’s army? Am I seizing 
every opportunity to instill love for the Church, loyalty 
to the Church, with the same zeal that I strive to instill 
love and loyalty to the nation? Do my pupils, accord- 
ing to their capacity, know the history of the Church 
as they know the history of their country? Do they 
know the heroes of the Church as they know the heroes 
of the country? Are they as one with their family, the 
Church, as they are one with their family at home?’ 
In my twofold duty of inspiring love of Church as 
well as love of country, how do I measure up?” As 
an “opportunist for Christ,” what is my score? 
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EpiTor’s Note: We wrote to His Excellency, Most Reverend John O’Hara 
of the Military Ordinariate, to suggest a Chaplain who would write for us 
on the topic of the present article. Bishop O’Hara sent us Father Carey’s 


name and address. At the time of writing Father Carey was at Fort Knox, 
Kentucky. 


It is with a certain amount of trepidation that the 
writer attempts to fulfill the request for an article on 
‘What the Chaplain Expects from the Catholic Col- 
lege Student,” for he is cognizant of the eminent reputa- 
tion of TTHE JOURNAL OF RELIGIOUS INSTRUCTION, as 
well as the reputations of its regular contributors. He 
trusts, however, that readers will derive some benefit 
from this article, which will be a combination of five 
years’ experience with boys at Seton Hall College in 
South Orange, New Jersey, and of experience gained 
with the Armed Forces. 

It may be unorthodox, but I shall begin with a letter 
received from one of my former students, now in the 
Navy Air Corps: 


U. S. Naval Reserve Aviation Base 
Jacksonville, Florida 
Cadet Barracks, 
Nov. 1, 1941. 
Dear Father Jim: 

I have been receiving the Knights of Setonia bulletins regu- 
larly all the way down here in Florida. Their reception reminded 
me of my long-standing obligation to the Knights. 

Believing that false modesty is next to immodesty, I shall write 
frankly. While I was at Seton Hall, through the Knights of 
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Setonia I developed a strong habit of weekly Communion. Such a 
fact is fortunate in the light of my present circumstances. It is 
seldom that good religious and moral practices are formed when 
one leaves college. Such things are carried over either by habit 
or custom from former background, and if not well seeded, soon 
weaken. Yet, they are the most vital and stabilizing factors in 
our extremely vacillating moods and experiences. Although I 
am perhaps unworthy of such a blessing, I thank the Knights 
of Setonia and God Himself, for I do feel impregnated with the 
true ideal. 

Last week a fellow was walking along, leisurely with another 
chap. A plane taxied up from behind, and since the two were 
not seen, one was cut to bits by the propellor. About once a 
week some fatal accident takes place. There is usually no warn- 
ing, no time to think things over—just bang! Still, very few fel- 
lows are afraid of the works. All that is necessary is to be ready 
when it comes. So suppose you have the gang pray for that 
intention as well as yell: “Keep ’em flying.” 

I remember once referring to Seton Hall as a “Tabernacle.” 
It is just that if one takes advantage of such things as the 
Knights of Setonia. One realizes this a great deal more after 
being out and around a bit. See if you can get that gang to 
realize that it’s while at the Hall that they are determining 
the bent of their real life later on. 

No doubt these same things have been written back by other 
grads. I assert them again to cast my vote of thanks to the 
Knights of Setonia, and I thank God for having let me attend 
Seton Hall where I could profit by being a member of the 
Knights. 

Sincerely yours, 
Bitty CurRRALL. 


The above may seem to readers a mere bit of propa- 
ganda, but it is an actual letter and will help a great 
deal in getting my point across. The Knights of Setonia 
referred to is a religious organization started by the 
writer on the campus of Seton Hall four years ago. Its 
object was to have the students receive the Body and 
Blood of Christ every week. The organization started 
with ten students, and last year and again this year over 
600 students, mostly day students, found their way to 
the college chapel once a week and received Com- 
munion with the Knights. The foregoing letter from a 
former student is merely one of hundreds received, but 
it brings to light many salient points concerning our 
topic. 

Everyone has to admit that this present war is an 
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evil, but by the same token they will have to admit that 
from this evil much good will flow. The value of prac- 
tical religious instruction in college has been increased 
in my mind since entering the service. In many high 
schools and colleges, Religion as a subject always found 
a back seat in the curriculum. It was in many cases 
taught during the first period in the afternoon, when 
students were more ready to sleep than to pay attention. 
In many cases the instructor was picked because he had 
that period free, not because he was a specialist in this 
line. In many cases, if a guest speaker arrived on the 
campus or there was a need for the president to address 
the students, the Religion period was the one selected. 
In other words, many colleges are to blame for the low 
degree of interest manifested by students. 

The results can be seen very readily now that we are 
at war. It takes a real man to fight a battle. It takes a 
man with nerve and courage to enter into combat where 
the odds may be against his ever coming back. The 
Army will make or break a man, but the Army cannot 
do the impossible. If a man is afraid to die, then he 
will never make a good soldier. It may sound strange 
to readers that there should be men who are afraid to 
die; nevertheless, there are thousands of them. 

But who are these men? They are men who as young 
boys and students did not cultivate good religious 
ideals; who thought they would be more manly if they 
constantly took the easy way out; who drifted away 
from the lessons their mothers and fathers taught them; 
who drifted away from Holy Mother Church; who 
have been living in the state of mortal sin; who as 
boys and young men did not have the courage to say 
“no” when temptations beset them; who had time for 
the movies, for ball games, for evil companions, for 
sin, but never the time to receive their Divine Com- 
mander at the altar rail every week. 

Is the Army filled with such (they do not deserve 
the title men) cowards? No, thank God, they are in the 
minority. Taken as a whole, we have fighting men in 
the Army—men who as boys kept their bodies and 
minds clean by participating in athletics, who as boys 
never drifted away from the priests, who had the habit 
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of receiving the Body and Blood of Christ frequently, 
who had hobbies as boys that kept them in the state of 
grace, and did not make a hobby of sin. 

As boys sow, so shall they reap. When they leave col- 
lege and enter the Armed Forces, they will be either a 
credit or a disgrace to the Catholic Church. They can- 
not change overnight. Nine times out of ten, college 
graduates will eventually enter the Armed Forces with 
commissions; else they will enter with low rank, go to 
Officers’ Candidate Schools, and then receive commis- 
sions. They will then be in a position where they can 
do a great deal of good or a tremendous amount of evil. 

We have said before that this war was an evil, but 
that much good would naturally flow from it. By that 
we mean that the Catholic Chuch has the chance of 
bringing the doctrine of Christ to thousands of soldiers 
who have heretofore never had the opportunity of com- 
ing in contact with the Catholic Church. The job of 
making this contact possible belongs more to the stu- 
dents from Catholic colleges than to the Catholic chap- 
lains. They have opportunities that are not available 
to the chaplains. They will eat with the men, sleep in 
the same barracks, engage them in conversation, and 
answer their questions. A non-Catholic soldier will 
more readily talk religion with a buddy, or with an 
officer in off-duty-hours, than he would with a Catholic 
chaplain. A non-Catholic soldier who sees that religion 
plays an important part in the life of his Catholic 
buddy will soon be interested. He may even go to Mass 
with him, listen to the sermon, and have the seed 
planted. We have had an average of ten converts a 
month, and without any sense of false modesty we give 
full credit to the Catholic soldiers who have brought 
these lads to the chaplain for instruction. 

By the same token, a great deal of harm can be done 
by Catholic college students who become officers and 
soon forget the tenets of religion they learned in the 
class room. We have in many cases been told of the 
scandal given to those who knew that certain individ- 
uals were Catholics and yet spent Sunday morning in 
bed. 

This war will not be won with mere bullets or planes 
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or ships or tanks; this war will only end through prayer. 
Now that our Catholic soldiers have taken up slaying 
arms, it is time for you and them to take up praying 
arms. The beads of Mary must be fired to heaven, while 
we shoot the bullets of men on earth. A kneeling Army 
must be part of a standing Army. 

The writer trusts that the reader will not be too criti- 
cal in reading this article, for under present circum- 
stances there is no time for rewriting or revision. At a 
Post where there are 150,000 acres and 70,000 men, 
with only six Catholic chaplains as compared to forty- 
five ministers of different denominations, one can read- 
ily see that the chaplain needs badly the assistance of 
fine, clean, practical, Catholic college soldiers and of- 
ficers. Not the type that can answer every question put, 
but the type that will by example show the way to the 
altar rail. The Catholic chaplains in all branches of 
the service expect Catholic college students, who have 
had the opportunities, to assist them in spreading the 
Gospel of Christ; they expect them to be unashamed 
of their religion; they expect them to help others to 
find and enjoy the consolations and comforts of the 
Catholic religion. 

At the same time, the Catholic chaplains expect the 
teachers of religion in the Catholic colleges to do their 
best to make their subject live; they expect them to 
inculcate good religious habits in their students; they 
expect them to encourage, not compel, students to re- 
ceive the Body and Blood of Christ once a week, so 
that when they leave the shelter of the college halls, 
they will be able to combat the many evils of the fast- 
moving world, and thus save their own souls and edify 
the souls of all with whom they come in contact. May 
we conclude with the firm hope that the Catholic col- 
lege students will be likewise encouraged to remember 
in their prayers all the Catholic chaplains all over the 
world, to the end that God will bless them, and help 
them do His work, by turning countless thousands from 
altars of Mammon to the foot of the altar of the Cross? 
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Our Quest for Happiness. Part One, Our Goal and Our Guides; 
Part Two, Through Christ Our Lord; Part Three, The Ark and 
the Dove; Part Four, Toward the Eternal Commencement. A Re- 
vised Outline of the Course of Study in Religion for High School 
Freshmen, Sophomores, Juniors, and Seniors. Cleveland, Ohio (621 
N.B.C. Building): Board of Catholic Education, Department of 
High Schools and Academies, Diocese of Cleveland, 1941. Part 
One, Pp. 78; Part Two, Pp. 56; Part Three, Pp. 32; Part Four, 
Pp. 52. Price 40 cents each; 32 cents in quantity lots. 


The four Parts of this high school Course in Re- 
ligion are so planned that all the units form a single 
story—Our Quest for Happiness. It is the story and 
study of the Love which created (first year high 
school), redeemed (second year high school), sancti- 
fies (third year high school), and beatifies (fourth year 
high school) us. The fundamental doctrines of our 
Religion, as they are found in the Apostles’ Creed, are 
the basis on which the Course is planned. All other 
material—moral code, Sacraments, church history, 
Sacred Scripture, Christian virtues, etc., have been 
correlated with the basic doctrines in the Creed. We 
know of no curriculum in high school Religion that 
gives students as careful or as challenging an introduc- 
tion to its objectives for each unit, for each year and 
for the four years of high school Religion study. Each 
unit Outline consists of two parts. Part One, prelimi- 
nary in nature, furnishes orientation in the form of an 
introduction, questions for diagnostic exploration, vo- 
cabulary study when necessary, and suggested assign- 
ments and activities. Part Two outlines in detail the 
subject matter proper of the unit, and is followed 
always by a summary of the unit and a considerable 
number of questions, varying from unit to unit, to re- 
view the doctrine presented. The Diocesan School 
Board of Cleveland is developing texts for this Course. 
In their present form the Outlines may be taught with 
or without the aid of a particular text. However, at 
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the head of each unit references are given to Father 
Cassily’s Doctrine and Practice (Loyola University 
Press). At the beginning of each Part there is a bib- 
liography for the student, listing texts for general 
reference and other references as well. Our Quest for 
Happiness deserves the careful examination of all those 
interested in the high school curriculum in Religion. 


Aids for Religion Class Based on “The Revised Baltimore Cate- 
chism, No. 2”: Question 124—What is charity? Question 134— 
How do prudence, justice, fortitude and temperance dispose us to 
lead good lives? Question 135—Which are some of the other moral 
virtues? Question 135—What is the Church? Question 138—Why 
did Jesus Christ found the Church? Question 152—Which is the 
one true Church established by Christ? Question 156—Why is the 
Catholic Church one? Maryknoll Post Office, New York: The 
Maryknoll Bookshelf, 1942. Price $0.10 each. 


In each of these eight projects the teacher receives 
detailed assistance in giving the apostolic viewpoint to 
the teaching of the Catechism. Each project comes in 
a large manila envelope with a complete lesson devel- 
opment, a related mission story, a large picture for the 
bulletin board, and a package of twenty-five small pic- 
tures for distribution among pupils. 


A Philippine Program. Maryknoll Post Office, New York: The 
Maryknoll Bookshelf, 1942. Price $0.50. 


Here is another Maryknoll teacher aid, a planned 
program, each number proceeding with easy transitions 
and easily adapted to various age groups. The Pro- 
gram has for its purpose to present the Catholic past 
and present of Filipino life and to show the sureness 
of faith and unswerving piety of the Filipino people. 
It furnishes the teacher or mission club with script, 
music, song words, dance directions, descriptions of 
costumes, explanatory content, reprints of articles and 
other materials. The unit should be of particular in- 
terest to teachers of the social studies in Catholic 
schools. 
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Chapters in Religion. By Rev. C. A. Prindeville, C.M., $.T.D. 
St. Louis, Missouri (15 & 17 South Broadway): B. Herder Book 
Company, 1942. Pp. 354. Price $2.00. 


The author of this volume has achieved a nice sim- 
plicity in language usage, a quality seldom found in 
texts written by seminary professors. The book is made 
up of 129 short chapters treated under the following 
headings: God, Creation, The Redeemer, The Blessed 
Virgin Mary, The Church, Grace and Virtue, Sacra- 
ments and Sacrifice, Sacraments and Prayer, The Ten 
Commandments, The Last Things. Without doubt, 
Chapters in Religion will serve a variety of purposes 
as a reference for the laity, in classroom, study clubs, 
home and library. A detailed index makes the volume 
a work of ready reference. 


Everyman’s Theology. By Leo Von Rudloff, O.S.B. Trans- 
lated from the Eighth German Edition by the Benedictine Fathers 
of St. John’s Abbey, Collegeville, Minnesota. Milwaukee, Wis- 
consin (540 N. Milwaukee Street): Bruce Publishing Company, 
1942. Pp. 192. Price $2.00. 


This translation is another text for the mature stu- 
dent of dogma. The author is now sub-prior of St. 
Paul’s Priory, Keyport, New Jersey. In this volume 
he offers an overview of the dogmas of the Catholic 
Religion, integrating individual truths with the dogma 
of the Mystical Body. His purpose is to present a 
primer of theology for the layman and an introduction 
for the student of dogma. As a textbook, this reviewer 
would not use Everyman’s Theology before the senior 
college level. The following, from the Table of Con- 
tents, shows the book’s organization: I. God and His 
Eternal Plan of Creation and Salvation; II. Execution 
of the Plan of Redemption; III. Application of the 
Redemption: Our Redemption; IV. Appendixes: I. 
Resumé of Principal Doctrines with Their Degrees 
of Theological Certitude; IT. a. Proofs for the Exist- 
ence of God, b. St. Paul’s Hymn of Praise, c. Dogma 
and the Ecclesiastical Year, d. Remarks on the History 
of Dogma; III. Study Outline; [V. Bibliography. 
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Old Principles and the New Order. By Vincent McNabb, O.P. 
New York City (63 Fifth Avenue): Sheed & Ward, 1942. Pp. 
246. Price $2.75. 


As the author says in his Introduction, his volume 
rests on certain dogmatic and moral principles, certain 
undeniable facts, and it makes certain practical pro- 
posals. He writes as a priest-teacher who is concerned 
with moral principles which are “the necessary root 
of the civil well-being of the State.” His first proposal 
is that there be a Catholic land movement motivated 
by the love of God and the effective desire for full 
family life. His second proposal is that land-workers 
and hand-workers must codperate as far as possible lest 
the town, with its markets and finery and money, may 
again enslave and degrade the country and at the same 
time be degraded itself. Thirdly, to restore the dignity 
of land-work and handwork, he considers it a matter 
of urgency to organize contemplative men (and 
women) into groups whose first prayer to God will be 
“that work whiclralone gives life to man and worship 
to Him who ‘set his canon ’gainst self-slaughter.’ ” 
The author belongs to that small group once led by 
G. K. Chesterton who, years ago, began to show that 
the economic troubles of our day must be fought and 
replaced by a true Christian and Catholic sociology. 
In putting first things first, to him the first things are 
the family and the land. 


Workbook in a Catholic Philosophy of Education. By John D. 
Redden, Ph.D., and Francis A. Ryan, Ph.D. Milwaukee, Wis- 
consin (540 North Milwaukee Street) : Bruce Publishing Company, 
1942. Pp. 190. Price $1.90. 


This book was prepared to use with the authors’ 
Catholic Philosophy of Education. Written in eighteen 
chapters, the workbook directs the student in the 
preparation of assignments and in the study of the text. 
It furnishes a means of testing the student’s knowledge 
of each chapter; it guides him to identify topics for 
further study or investigation. For each chapter the 
material is presented in three parts: (1) Assignment; 
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(2) Test Exercise; (3) Research Problem. The more 
this reviewer studies educational practice and _ its 
products, the more convinced he is that, if students 
were to master one well-written textbook in each field, 
it would indeed be a most desirable achievement. 
Without doubt, this manual was prepared to bring 
about such a mastery for the authors’ Catholic Philoso- 
phy of Education. 


These Two Hands. By Rev. E. J. Edwards, $.V.D. Milwau- 
kee, Wisconsin (540 North Milwaukee Street): Bruce Publishing 
Company, 1942. Pp. 203. Price $2.25. 


It is not the custom of this JOURNAL to give review 
notice to books of fiction. However, because the pres- 
ent volume has a contribution to make to the mission 
apostolate, we give it this brief mention. Written by 
a missionary about a missionary, it is the story of the 
interior struggles of a priest who at-first seemed to fail 
to conquer his repugnances, loneliness, and difficulties, 


but who became heroic as he learned the way of 
strength and courage. The author shows an under- 
standing of the psychology of fear as well as the re- 
mote tropical station of which he writes. The volume 
will be read with genuine interest by most Catholics. 
Youth, from eighth grade on, will enjoy it and profit 
at the same time. 
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¢* MY GIFT TO JESUS *, 
- By SISTER MARY AMBROSE, O.P. 


"My Gift to Jesus” is intended for children from 8 to 12. 
It is a practical prayer book as well as a book of study. 
It is an outstanding and correct approach to the liturgy. 
It serves as a splendid introduction to the Roman Missal. 
It contains a collection of common prayers and there is a 


Prices to the reverend special emphasis on Devotions Confession and Communion. 
clergy and religious, 


20¢ each Likewise it is a useful guide in following the dialog Mass. 
$18.00 Pe '00 The 15 Mass pictures are in color. Also 13 other pictures. 


|The size is 54% by 3% inches, 96 pages, it has large readable type and 
| an attractive illustrated cover. Retail price 25c each. 
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